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... just a few things: 


T HAS BECOME traditional for sOCIAL 
ORDER to have one strong article 
on America’s international obliga- 

tions in its June issue and this to pro- 
vide background for the Congressional 
Hearings on the President’s foreign aid 
request. With his usual clarity and 
balance Father John F. Cronin, S.S., 
outlines the scope and structure of the 
“International Economic Common 
Good,” indicating briefly the ample re- 
sponsibilities of the United States to 
work towards its achievement. Since 
Father Cronin’s presentation is design- 
edly general—a setting out of princi- 
ples—it may be profitable to review the 
situation confronting the nation’s po- 
litical representatives. There is an ad- 
ditional reason for such a review: the 
issue of economic aid has no large vot- 
ing constituency. 

In his Message to Congress of May 
14 on the Mutual Security Program 
President Eisenhower asked for a total 
of $3.9 billion. That part of the re- 
quested appropriation devoted to aid 
for economic growth overseas amounts 
to less than two per cent of the na- 
tional budget and under one-third of 
one per cent of our current national 
production. The President argued the 
customary case for the Mutual Security 
Program: 

The great contest in half the globe, the 
struggle of a third of the world’s people, 
is to prove that man can raise the stand- 
ard of living and still remain free—mas- 
ter of his individual destiny and free to 
choose those who lead his government. 
The communist economic offensive pre- 
sents the grave danger that a free nation 
might develop a dependence on the com- 
munist bloc from which it could not ex- 


tricate itself. This must not happen. We 
and other nations of the free world must 
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provide assurance that no nation will be 

compelled to choose between bread and 

freedom. 

This dilemma results from the deter- 
mination of two-thirds of mankind to 
rid themselves of the poverty, illiteracy 
and disease that have been their lot. In 
a world growing constantly smaller 
(the advent of the jet plane shrunk the 
globe one-fourth overnight) the ap- 
palling contrast between the rich na- 
tions and the poor countries becomes 
more and more evident and more and 
more intolerable. Many of these con- 
trasts were developed in the symposium 
on underdeveloped countries in our 
May, 1958 issue. They merit repeat- 
ing. 

Seventy per cent of the world’s 
wealth is held by 18 countries who 
have 16 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation. The United States alone with 
6.5 per cent of the world’s population 
produces 40.9 per cent of the world’s 
income. On the other hand, with 52.4 
per cent of the world’s population, Asia 
produces only 11.5 per cent of the 
world’s annual income. Sixty per cent 
of the world’s population still get less 
than 2,200 calories a day and are living 
in a state of almost chronic fast. In 
the United States there is one doctor 
for every 1,200 persons; in Ghana, one 
for every 23,000; in Pakistan, one for 
every 35,000 persons. There are 
1,200,000 doctors in the world, 925,000 
of them in the U. S. A. and in Europe. 
Such economic inequality holds life 
expectancy in most of the underdevel- 
oped regions down to 30 years (27 
years in India) against about 65 years 
—more than double—in the well-de- 
veloped regions of Europe and North 
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America. Infant mortality is also af- 
fected: in the poorer countries infant 
deaths are 200 per thousand, in the 
prosperous lands 30 per thousand. 
The annual income of the average 
American is twelve times that of the 
average Brazilian and twenty times that 
of the average Bolivian. Using 1949 
estimates and assuming the income level 
of Asia as 1, Professor Kuznets has cal- 
culated the relative differences between 
the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries as: 
NE in ceteaais edie sade! dee" nel 
ee 
World Average sae 
Wena pose «Oe 
eee 
The leaders of the underdeveloped 
countries have vowed to give their peo- 
ple a minimal decency of human ex- 
istence as they create and reaffirm a 
national identity. But they are con- 
fronted, precisely here, with the dilem- 
ma that, the steady rise in the population 
of these lands smothers the small and 
painful victories of increased produc- 
tion, leaving little available for invest- 
ment. In any case, their problem 
would be difficult enough for, even 
were forces to be set in motion which 
would endow the underdeveloped coun- 
tries with a rate of economic expansion 
higher even than that of the rich coun- 
tries, the gap would continue to grow. 
Ten per cent added to ten is less than 
two per cent added to one hundred. 


At this point the communists offer 
the temptation of the success of the 
Soviet system. (They also, as Mr. De- 
verall points out in his article, are of- 
fering the competition of slave labor 
production to infant industries in the 
underdeveloped countries.) The Soviets 
entered the modern world, they pro- 
claim, by huge, forced savings imposed 
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equally on all the population and by 
massive transfers of capital from ag- 
riculture to industry. 

Mr. Eisenhower sees the issue in these 
words: 

For the free world there is the challenge 
to convince 1,000,000,000 people in the 
less developed areas that there is a way 
of life by which they can have bread and 
the ballot and a better livelihood and the 
right to choose the means of their liveli- 
hood, social change and social justice— 
in short, progress and liberty. 

It is not clear that the ballot and 
the right to choose the means of one’s 
livelihood are overwhelmingly attractive 
when poverty is endemic. Such, at 
least, would seem to be the lesson of 
Iraq, where sound programs of long 
range economic development misjudged 
the popular impatience for the imme- 
diate satisfaction of human needs. 

Perhaps, as Representative Chester 
Bowles suggested in his Edmund Walsh 
lecture at the Georgetown School of 
Foreign Service on March 10, “unless 
we interpret our national interests more 


generously, we will fail to secure 
them.” Professor Peter F. Drucker 
would undoubtedly agree. In an ar- 


ticle, “Realities of Our World Posi- 
tion,” in the current Harvard Business 
Review Mr. Drucker disconcertingly 
contradicts the comfortable assump- 
tions of our commercial situation and, 
with ample evidence, restates the reali- 
ties in four propositions: 

1. The foreign (i.e., export and im- 
port) market is fast becoming the truly 
critical market for the American econ- 
omy. 

2. American leadership in productivi- 
ty and in technological and managerial 
know-how is not “normal” but “‘ab- 
normal.” 

3. Within a few short years—per- 
haps even less than a decade—the cen- 
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tral problem of United States economic 
policy may well become earning enough 
foreign exchange to pay for imports 
(and to finance production of needed 
raw material imports in overseas 
plants). 

4. Altogether, America’s position in 
the world economy is both crucial and 
precarious. 


Congressman Bowles, however, was 
not thinking particularly of the 
changed attitudes needed if American 
businessmen are to compete success- 
fully in the international economy. 
Mindful of our world position, he re- 
called Secretary of State Marshall’s of- 
fer in his Harvard speech in June, 1947 
of aid to Europe whose purpose “should 
be the revival of a working economy in 
the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist.” 
American aid was proffered as a coun- 
terpart to self-help and cooperation 
among the European countries. Depre- 
cating the emphasis on anti-communism 
as the purpose of our aid programs, Mr. 
Bowles remarked: 

In defining our objective so narrowly 
for domestic political consumption, we 
have inadvertently appeared to offer a 
premium to those countries which have 
the most communism. We have thus 
turned communism into a national re- 
source. 

The Representative from Connecti- 
cut noted that of the $3.3 billion ap- 
propriated for Mutual Security last year 
only 18 per cent “was provided ex- 
pressly and directly to help raise living 
standards and foster orderly political 
growth through technical cooperation 
and economic development.” 

Negativism, timorousness and _ the 
lack of political imagination and initia- 
tive were indicted by Barbara Ward in 
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an address sponsored by the Commit- 
tee for International Economic Growth, 
in Washington, D. C. on December 5: 
Natures, cultures or societies which 
creep back on the defensive, which sink 
into fearful self-protection and see the 
last ditch as their forward outpost have 
all vanished from the face of the earth, 
leaving the innovators and the adventur- 
ers and the visionaries to take their place. 

In the face of the vast drama of 
growth and modernization going on in 
the underdeveloped countries Miss 
Ward was mindful of the imperious 
claims of the international economic 
common good: 

The great challenge to the West is to 
accept at the international level the con- 
cept of the “general welfare” which in the 
last century has changed the regions of 
early capitalism in the West into a sys- 
tem which in a real measure serves the 
interest of all the people. 

In this emphasis Barbara Ward was 
echoing the thoughtful analysis of “A 
Christian Position on United States 
Economic Foreign Aid,” a policy state- 
ment submitted to the Draper commit- 
tee (the President’s advisory group on 
the Mutual Security Program) by the 
Committee on Economic Life of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. The Statement elaborated five 
propositions which merit summary 
repetition: 

1. That there be an adequate military 
assistance program designed to promote 
the mutual defense of the United States 
and its allies. 

2. That the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram (MSP) should be restricted to 
military assistance, including limited 
defense support; and economic assist- 
ance should be enacted in separate leg- 
islation on a long-term, continuing 
basis. 


(Continued on Page 295) 
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There is need for bold, imaginative programs 


International Economic 


HE TITLE of this article, “The 

International Economic Com- 

mon Good,” indicates the tre- 
mendous progress we have made in re- 
cent decades. The very term implies 
a community of nations subject to the 
demands of social justice. It suggests 
the existence of a world society, com- 
prised it is true of sovereign nations, 
in which each member state is concerned 
not only about its own interests but also 
about the welfare of the family of na- 
tions. 

Even a superficial knowledge of his- 

tory will show how revolutionary is 
this concept. Not too long ago, the 
closest approach we had to interna- 
tionalism was found in such institu- 
tions as colonialism, empire, and po- 
litico-military alliances. The League 
of Nations was the first and not too 
successful attempt to implement the 
concept of a world society. The 
United Nations and its related agencies 
have been more _ successful, even 
though they suffer greatly from the 
handicaps imposed by the Cold War. 
As a result, today we can speak of a 
world society without being accused 
of visionary aspirations. 
Assistant Director of NCWC’s Social Action 
Department, Father Cronin is the author 
of Social Principles and Economic Life, just 
published by Bruce, Milwaukee. 
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It is important to realize that a 
world society is a fact, not a projec- 
tion of any group of thinkers or plan- 
ners. A society exists when a group 
of people acquire stable and apparently 
permanent relationships. Propinquity, 
common interests, and interdependence 
are important factors in societal rela- 
tionships. Such factors exist in the 
modern world to a degree that would 
have been undreamed-of even 50 years 
ago. 

Propinquity is emphasized by the jet 
and missile age. Communications to- 
day permit only the most primitive to 
live in comparative isolation. Mu- 
tuality of interests is likewise more evi- 
dent today. Not too long ago, inter- 
national trade looked upon as 
something more akin to a contest, a 


was 


struggle, or even warfare, than to a 
profitable exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. Aid to the unfortunate, except 
for occasional disasters, was limited to 
religious and social-service groups. Na- 
tions felt no responsibility for help- 
ing their less developed brethren (with 
the exception, of course, of a few en- 
lightened colonial powers). Theorists 
did stress the elements of mutuality in 
foreign trade but practical business- 
men often were more interested in ex- 
ploitation and economic imperialism. 
Today, by contrast, the former “have- 
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On the other hand, There is room for caution 


Common Good 


not” nations are being cultivated as re- 
positories of vitally needed raw ma- 
terials. Businessmen realize that sup- 
pliers and customers may be found in 
all areas of the world. 


Thus, from a purely rational, nat- 
ural law approach, any serious stu- 
dent of world problems should reach 
the conclusion that at least an im- 
perfect world society exists and that, 
consequently, there should be political, 
juridical, economic, and social organs 
to implement the demands of such a 
society. 

From the very nature of society we 
proceed to the concept of common 
good and social justice. The common 
good is the ensemble of conditions that 
foster the welfare of a community and 
its Constituent parts. Social justice, in 
the happy phrase of Pope Pius XII, is 
the virtue that stresses: 

. the duty of each to the community, 
and of the community to each; its goal 
is peace in the social order, a composing 
of conflicting interests, so that the hum- 
blest in a nation may have at least what 
is sufficient; its strength is in its uncom- 
promising reverence for the honor and 
natural rights of every human being.’ 

These natural law conclusions, rein- 


' Message on Centenary of St. Thomas, the 
Apostle, December 31, 1952. Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, vol. 45, p. 99; also in London 
Tablet, January 17, 1953, p. 58. 
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forced by our religious teachings on 
the brotherhood of man, the demands 
of charity, and the implications of the 
Mystical Body have been boldly stated 
by Pope Pius XII. In his 1948 Christ- 
mas message he said: “The Catholic 
doctrine on the state and civil society 
has always been based on the principle 
that, in keeping with the will of God, 
the nations form together a community 
with common aims and duties.” To the 
Italian Jurists he asserted: 
In this community of nations, then, every 
state becomes a part of the system of 
international law, and hence of natural 
law, which is both foundation and crown 
of the whole. Thus the individual nation 
no longer is—nor in fact was it ever— 
“sovereign” in the sense of being entirely 
without restrictions. “Sovereignty” in the 
true sense means self-rule and exclusive 
competence concerning what has to be 
done and how it is to be done in regard 
to the affairs of a definite territory, always 
within the framework of international law, 
without however becoming dependent on 
the juridical system of any other state.* 
There are other pertinent quotations 
which we should consider. In June, 
1957, the Pope stated: “in God’s plan 
every man is his neighbor’s brother, ev- 
ery people a member of the family of 
nations, which forms a single commu- 
nity destined for a common end, with 


Irish Ecclesiastical 
1954), pp. 200-7. 


* December 6, 1953. Cf. 
Record, 82 (September, 
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solemn, social obligations resting on 
all.”* We are all familiar with the 
economic application of these princi- 
ples in the great messages issued by the 
late Pope during World War II. A 
more recent statement expresses this 
thought succinctly. 
In the modern world economic interde- 
pendence has become such that an under- 
developed country cannot enjoy complete 
freedom. The unequal division of the gifts 
and treasures of nature gives to men the 
moral obligation to aid each other, each 
according to the understanding and 
strength he has received. This obligation 
constantly increases in proportion to the 
increase in the power at the disposal of 
the social or national group.‘ 
Fortunately, most of these principles 
are accepted, at least upon a natural 
law or even pragmatic basis, in the 
worid today. The concept of interde- 
pendence has led to technical assistance, 
foreign aid and consistent efforts to 
break down the barriers to internation- 
al trade. There have been heartening 
steps toward making Western Europe 
a single economic community. Both 
the United Nations and the United 
States have done extensive work in the 
way of helping developing nations. 
Where a few years back we were fight- 
ing to establish the principle of world 
interdependence, now we are more con- 
cerned with methods and _ techniques. 
This is not to suggest that all is rosy 
or that we are doing all that should 
be done. But it is encouraging to 
realize that the field of debate has 
shifted. 
What, then, are the current ques- 
tions involved in the effort to imple- 


* Discourse to members of Atlantic Treaty 
Association, June 27, 1957. Cf. The Pope 
Speaks, 4 (Autumn, 1957), p. 165. 
Address to French Government Officials, 
April 13, 1958. Cf. The Pope Speaks, 5 
(Summer, 1958), p. 40. 
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ment the international economic com- 
mon good? We shall approach this 
subject in three stages. First, a brief 
ethical treatment. Next, an effort to 
isolate major types of problems. And 
finally, suggested solutions. Since there 
is not space to go exhaustively into 
every topic, it has been necessary to 
select arbitrarily some pertinent points. 
Thus, mere passing references to such 
excellent programs as those for tech- 
nical assistance does not mean that 
they are unimportant as international 
economic factors. Rather we take their 
importance for granted. 


4 


Social justice, as used in papal writ- 
ings, demands organized efforts to re- 
form the institutions of society so that 
they will tend to promote the common 
good. Individuals, of course, can and 
should seek to further the general wel- 
fare of society. But the very nature 
of international problems indicates that 
the most effective actions will be those 
of nations or other organized groups. 

Again, the pattern of reform should 
aim at institutions, not merely isolated 
evils. It is the work of Christian charity 
to aid the victims of famine. But it is 
an act of social justice to try to remedy 
the social and economic conditions that 
may have caused the famine. Moreover, 
these reforms should be consonant with 
the general welfare. We need not insist 
that every program be explicitly and 
formally directed toward the common 
good. If, for example, an American or 
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German business firm decided to invest 
many millions in a plant in India, it 
would be naive to insist that it do this 
solely for the welfare of Indians, to the 
exclusion of any considerations of prof- 
it. But we could rightly ask that this 
investment, while bringing profits to 
the investors, also contribute to the wel- 
fare of the native people. We could go 
further and say that the Indian govern- 
ment has the sovereign right to en- 
courage a form of investment that is 
more helpful to its citizens than an al- 
ternative form that may be more profit- 
able to investors. 


With this ethical foundation, we may 
turn our attention to problems. The first 
and most fundamental problem is the 
unequal distribution of wealth and in- 
come throughout the world. The United 
States, with six per cent of the world’s 
population, has about half its income. 
One-half the people of the world re- 
ceives less than ten per cent of world 
income. Less than one-third has enough 
food for minimum caloric needs. Life 
expectancy in the less developed regions 
is half that of industrial Europe and 
North America. Yet, as this expectancy 
grows, we are faced with an explosive 
population problem. 


To add to the complexity of the sit- 
uation, we find that in many nations 
archaic and unjust social and economic 
systems are profound obstacles to prog- 
ress. Not only is there shocking. con- 
trast between the very rich and the 
miserably poor but often this wealth 
is built upon a system of exploitation. 
This fact poses the question as to the 
efficacy of international action in some 
areas, unless there is concomitant in- 
ternal social reform. More encouraging 
is the generalization that any improve- 
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ment tends to become progressive. The 
utterly poor and wretched rarely can 
fight for their rights. Once they move 
upward in the economic scale, there is 
more likely to be the “revolution of 
rising expectations” so much spoken 


about today. 


Underlying many of these problems 
are such factors as unequal distribution 
of resources and unequal rates of exploi- 
tation of resources. There are shortages 
of water and power. There may be seri- 
ous obstacles that impede the exploita- 
tion of resources, obstacles such as lack 
of roads and harbors. Finally there are 
the political difficulties associated with 
the Cold War and the rising national- 
isms of the world. 


Major solutions 

To meet these problems, there are 
three major lines of solution: aid, de- 
velopment, and trade. 


Today aid and development are close- 
ly intertwined. We do not preclude, of 
course, aid in the narrower sense of 
meeting immediate and urgent needs. 
Thus, the idea proposed by Canada for 
a world food bank should be given the 
most sympathetic study. It is hardly 
necessary to note the paradox of mount- 
ing surpluses in many agricultural na- 
tions while hundreds of millions are un- 
dernourished or even starving. We all 
know, of course, the problems involved 
in distributing such surpluses; they 
range from complaints that we are 
dumping them and thus disrupting nor- 
mal trade to the physical difficulties of 
distribution. Here, perhaps, we need 
something of the imagination and dar- 
ing of the Manhattan Project that pro- 
duced the atom bomb. It is hard to 
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imagine that the costs of distribution 
would exceed our total support and 
storage costs today. An incidental but 
real benefit of such a program would 
be a strong assist to our own rural 
economy. 

I would like to suggest an unusual 
type of aid well suited to a highly de- 
veloped nation such as our own. I refer 
to research. Two fields of research are 
most important: economic, peaceful use 
of atomic energy and the desalting of 
water. If we could score a brealathrough 
on these points, it is almost impossible to 
overstate the effect this would have 
upon the world economy. Atomic pow- 
er could bring energy to areas inacces- 
sible in terms of normal sources of 
power. And cheap production of fresh 
water from the sea could turn deserts 
into prosperous farmlands. Needless to 
say, our own nation would also profit 
from this research. Both these projects 
are currently underway. But one won- 
ders whether or not they are being given 
the priority they deserve. And these are 
only two of many possible examples of 
the opportunities for research applied to 
the problems of less developed nations. 


Apart from the situations described 
above, it seems widely agreed that the 
best form of aid is assistance in develop- 
ment. Any people prefers to earn its own 
living instead of depending upon aid 
from abroad. Here our real problem is 
one of techniques and proper methods. 
In this regard it is encouraging to read 
that the Administration is prepared to 
move boldly on two fronts: financing 
developmental loans and spurring pri- 
vate investment abroad. 


There is a sound case for loans in pref- 
erence to grants, in terms of respecting 
the independence and integrity of the 
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receiving nations. Loans lead to greater 
flexibility and more local autonomy in 
selecting projects. It is now conceded 
that we need the loan equivalent of risk 
capital, in contrast to the more conserv- 
ative loans of the World Bank. This is 
not to criticize the latter institution 
but only to note that we must gamble 
on progress, even though this involves 
financial risks. This is not only an obli- 
gation of social justice; it is a matter of 
political prudence in the present world 
situation. 


Much less understood is the need for 
measures to spur private investment 
abroad. I need not mention the advan- 
tages of such investment. It should be 
enough to say that such ventures are a 
private form of technical assistance, 
since these firms train native workers 
and directors. They can also serve as a 
medium for cultural exchange, as offi- 
cials from both countries visit one an- 
other. Almost invariably they raise liv- 
ing standards and foster the develop- 
ment of native capital and industry. 


Foreign investment impeded 


What most Americans do not realize, 
however, is the fact that such invest- 
ment must be made in the face of most 
discouraging obstacles. Both the capital- 
exporting country and the capital- 
receiving country often treat foreign in- 
vestment in terms more suited to 19th 
century economic imperialism than to 
present day forms of business invest- 
ment overseas. The United States, for 
example, imposes numerous tax and 
antitrust burdens that are simply in- 
compatible with the needs of the world 


today. We need to give every encourage- 
ment to our firms investing abroad and 
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not treat them as potential tax dodgers 
or monopolists. 

On the receiving end, there is need 
to realize that sound investment de- 
mands certain guarantees, such as pro- 
tection in case of expropriation, devalu- 
ation and the blocking of currencies. 
Since it may be difficult for individual 
nations to give adequate guarantees, we 
might well study the possibility of an 
international conference to set up a 
world insurance fund, covering past as 
well as future investments. The very 
fact that developing nations would par- 
ticipate in such a meeting could be edu- 
cational in that they would learn the 
virtues of modern day business invest- 
ment in contrast to the exploitation of 
the last century. 


Finally, we might note that trade can 
also be a factor in development, as well 
as an immediately beneficial exchange 
among the nations involved. Certainly 
one of the hopes behind the European 
Common Market is that it will break 
down antiquated production and dis- 
tribution structures and make possible 
the economies of mass markets, research, 
and automation. We hope this experi- 
ment will be given a chance to succeed 
and that its success in turn may lead 
to emulation elsewhere—Latin Ameri- 
ca, for example. 

Any program of world trade must 
involve consideration of the difficult 
problem involved in stabilizing primary 
commodity markets. We all know both 
the reasons for such stabilization and the 
difficulties it entails. It is not an ideal 
situation to have cartels, the withhold- 
ing of products from the market with 
the attendant danger of inhibiting eco- 
nomic progress. On the other hand, it 
is evident how disastrous can be sharp 
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drops in commodity prices to nations 
primarily dependent upon such exports. 
Surely one of the aims of economic de- 
velopment should be to make nations 
and regions more economically diversi- 


fied. 


Imagination plus caution 

In carrying out the programs de- 
scribed here—and others taken for 
granted—it is necessary to balance two 
possibly opposing concepts. On the one 
hand, there is need for broad, imagina- 
tive programs that may bring in a few 
decades progress that normally might 
take centuries. On the other hand, 
there is room for caution in such matters 
as imposing upon a people ways and cus- 
toms utterly foreign to their culture 
and of fostering changes so rapidly that 
a nation cannot readily adjust to the 
new situations. 

The dangers we fear can be avoided 
if we always keep in mind the true con- 
cept of the economic common good. 
The common good in the economic 
sphere is not synonymous with wealth 
or prosperity. Rather it is the ensemble 
of conditions that foster the total wel- 
fare of individuals and families. Hence 


we must be on guard against programs, 


such as the socialization or the collec- 
tivization of agriculture or an excessive 
government participation in industry 
that appear to promise quick material 
results at the expense of proper social 
order. We want to move fast but we 
also want to move in the right direction. 
Only in this way can we have true 
prosperity, in the sense that material 
gains will at the same time promote the 
deeper values of family life and enhance 
the true and sound culture of a nation. 
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| po THE Fair Trade Laws of 45 
states manufacturers and distributors 
are permitted to set the minimum price 
at which their trade-marked products 
are resold by retailers to the general 
public. Federal legislation exempts this 
vertical price-fixing activity from anti- 
trust laws, if the fair trade contract 
is permitted by state law. 


At the present time, even stronger 
Federal legislation is before the Com- 
merce Committees of the House and 
Senate. New Federal Fair Trade bills 
would permit manufacturers of brand- 
ed products to fix all the prices at 
which their goods could be resold to 
the public. Contracts would no longer 
be necessary, even with a single retailer 
in a State; mere notices to retailers 
would be sufficient. This, of course, 
is because Federal legislation would su- 
persede State laws and make Fair Trade 
effective even in States that never had 
a Fair Trade law of their own. The 
proposed legislation has been called “a 
repeal of the antitrust acts” and the 
abolition of competition in retail trade. 


It is claimed that such legislation pro- 
tects the consumer. Is this so? 


Father McEwen is chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics at Boston College. 
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no moral or economic 


FAIR TRADE 


An evaluation of the consumer 
protection purposes of the Fair Trade 
laws is a difficult and complicated task. 
The difficulty comes not so much from 
the problem of deciding the economic 
effects of Fair Trade on the consumer 
but from a host of non-economic con- 
siderations. 


1. These are laws allegedly designed 
to protect consumers and the public 
interest but violently opposed by the 
recognized consumer’ and labor union 
organizations and by the departments 
of the Federal Government that are 


specifically charged with safeguarding 


1 See for instance, the sentiments of this 
consumer representative, Mrs. Wright: “I 
am representing the National Association 
of Consumers, of which we have a Wash- 
ington Branch. . . . There is one thing I 
resented very much that was said in these 
hearings, that these manufacturers and re- 
tailers are trying to take care of the little 
housewife who evidently never heard of 
caveat emptor and who is going to be 
fooled if she goes in the store, and, after 
shopping around, picks out merchandise in 
the stock without waiting to be waited on 
by sales people, who are getting worse and 
worse by taking care of you. I think the 
housewife of America knows very well what 
she is buying. I think she knows a great 
deal better than what the men do, judging 
by what my husband brings home from 
sales; and I, therefore, do not think that 
should be considered part of the back- 
ground of this case for the resale price 
maintenance laws at all.” Hearings on S. 
3297 (June 1, 1954), p. 194. 

See also a dispatch in Business Week quot- 
ing the President of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Consumers as admitting she was 
extremely proud of the CAC Fair Trade 
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ustification. 


LAWS 


the consumer’s interest and that of the 
public in general.* 


2. These laws are backed by some 
groups that have vigorously fought al- 
most every measure introduced to pro- 
tect the consumer from fraud, de- 
ception, misbranding, false advertising, 
deteriorated quality, etc. Some of the 
trade groups that are spearheading the 
drive for Fair Trade were also the lead- 
ing opponents of the Food and Drug 
Act. This raises real questions concern- 
ing the sincerity of the “consumer pro- 
tection” purpose in the Fair Trade laws. 


3. The objects from which the con- 
sumer is to be protected seem to vary 
with the case in hand—and in general 
seem to embrace the whole world with 
which the consumer comes in contact. 
He is to be protected from himself, 
from his unscrupulous retailer, from a 
manufacturer who deteriorates quality, 
from a dealer who does not give service 


brief “written and presented by two 
frightened women back in 1950 that won a 
major victory against what was probably 
the most organized lobbying effort in 
Canadian history.” The consumer organi- 
zation was largely responsible for defeating 
Fair Trade in Canada. “Canadian Con- 
sumer Has Big Voice,” Business Week, 
Sept. 29, 1956, p. 56. 

The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice have been consis- 
tently against Fair Trade. The FTC at- 
tempted to compromise a little during the 
Beall Bill Hearings. Hearings on S. 
3297 (July 15, 1954), p. 239 ff. 
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(which the consumer may not want 
but apparently should have), from high 
prices, from low prices, etc., etc. 
Furthermore, in the case of the liquor 
Fair Trade laws, the consumer is to be 
protected from the moral degradation 
involved in the overindulgence which 
would be stimulated by lower prices.* 


4. Most of the so-called statistical 
evidence that this writer found in the 
literature of the proponents of Fair 
Trade is to be viewed with extreme 
skepticism. 


This is particularly true of evidence 
purporting to show that polls of con- 
sumers reveal support for Fair Trade. 
For instance, in the hearings on the 
proposed Fair Trade law for the District 
of Columbia, the American Fair Trade 
Council produced “evidence” from a 
survey of consumers that claimed sup- 
port for Fair Trade by 86 per cent 
of the housewives in New York City 
and 80 per cent of those in Washington. 
Upon closer investigation, it is clear 
that the question asked was: “Would 
you prefer to have the manufacturer or 
the retailer set the price on goods?” The 
answers given to this question reveal 
only that the respondents distrust re- 
tailers more than they do manufacturers. 


Statistical evidence supposedly drawn 
from differences or similarities in the 


* See, for instance, the Brief submitted by 
the Massachusetts Package Stores Associa- 
tion upholding the Massachusetts Fair 
Trade Act for liquor. The Brief says: “It 
is common knowledge that price cutting 
induces greater buying and results in an 
abuse which is against the public interest.” 
A New York investigator found the same 
non-economic arguments used there. His 
conclusion on them was: “. . . how can 
we reconcile the advocacy, by these self- 
appointed guardians of our morals, of re- 
peal of the war-time excise on liquor with 
these pleas for resale price maintenance as 
the way to moderation?” Cf. Hession, 
Journal of Marketing, v. 14 p. 719. 








cost of living index in various cities 
is also an invalid measure. It is used, 
however, as is clear in the Senate de- 
bates. 

This argument on the cost of living 
index is advanced in the following terms 
by Mr. John Anderson, of the American 
Fair Trade Council: 

Every such study shows that the cost of 
living is at least equally high in non-fair- 
trade areas as in comparable fair-trade 
areas. How can it be seriously argued, 
then, that the abolition of fair trade 
would lower the cost of living? 
Only two inferences can be drawn from 
the use of such an argument. Either 
the user is ignorant of the meaning and 
proper uses of the cost of living index— 
and this is hardly flattering to repre- 
sentatives of a large group of important 
American manufacturers — or the user 
of the argument is deliberately attempt- 
ing to mislead Congress and the pub- 
lic—another not very flattering con- 
clusion. 

In point of fact, the directions for 
use of the index state explicitly that it 
must not be used to institute geographi- 
cal comparisons.* 

In the face of this clear injunction 
against geographical comparisons, it is 
indefensible for the proponents of Fair 
Trade to use this argument as they have 
been doing. 

The argument on the effect of Fair 


‘ The Bureau of Labor Statistics states: 
“Under no circumstances can the index be 
used to measure changes in living standards 
or in total living costs, since both are re- 
sponsive to many factors other than the 
changes in prices measured by the index. 
. . » Nor can the index be used to measure 
differences in price levels between one 
place and another; it measures only time- 
to-time changes in the various places. A 
higher index for one city does not neces- 
sarily mean that prices are higher there 
than in another city with a lower index; 
it merely means that they have risen faster 
since the base period.” The Consumer Price 
Index, Bulletin No. 1140, 1953, p. 18. 
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Trade on prices has been characterized 
by other dubious propositions. Mr. 
Frates, the Washington lobbyist for the 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, has made the assertion that “To 
mean anything, comparative price fig- 
ures must present averages, not excep- 
tions.” Statistically, however, this 
statement is open to question. For some 
purposes averages may be the best com- 
parative measure. They are incomplete, 
nevertheless, without an added measure 
of dispersion. For other purposes, the 
range of price quotations may be the 
really significant item. For the protec- 
tion of the consumer who is willing 
to look around and compare prices in 
different stores, the possibility or mere 
availability of a low price is extremely 
important. This is the precise differ- 
ence between a Fair Trade and a non- 
Fair Trade area. Even if the average 
price in a non-Fair Trade area should 
be higher and the range or spread of 
prices greater, the consumer who was 
interested in getting the most for her 
money would be better off because she 
at least had a chance of finding the low- 
est price. In a Fair Trade area, even 
with a lower average price, the consum- 
er would be deprived of this advantage. 

One example will suffice to demon- 
strate the idea of the “availability” of 
bargains in a free trade area and the 
extent of the potential consumer sav- 
ing. 

This writer took an advertisement 
from a Washington, D. C., paper, list- 
ing a whole series of items, mainly 
drugs, at both list and discount prices. 
The Dart stores were actually visited 
several times in July 1956 and January 
1957, at the time of the advertisement 
quoted, to be sure that they were really 
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selling as advertised. One hundred and 
two items were listed and the average 
discount was calculated to be 35.5 per 
cent. 

In a very fair examination of all the 
important attempts to collect statisti- 
cal data on the effects of Fair Trade, 
Marvin Frankel comes to this conclu- 
sion: 

An important deficiency is careless or 
exaggerated interpretation of the data. It 
may be said that the worst offenders in 
this connection are organizations com- 
mitted to a partisan stand on the subject 
of Fair Trade. Too often they have used 
the data to buttress a pre-established posi- 
tion, rather than to present all the facts 
and interpret them as judiciously as pos- 
sible. In such cases one notes a reluctance 
to cite inadequacies which limit the data’s 
meaning, even where those inadequacies 
are obvious to a careful observer. One 
notes further a frequent failure to abide 
by the principle of full disclosure in re- 
spect to sampling methods and statistical 
techniques. Where on _ this account 
thorough evaluation by the reader is im- 
possible, it seems proper to relegate as- 
sertions based on the data to the “not 
proven” category.® 
Nevertheless, the Bureau of Educa- 

tion on Fair Trade continues to make 
its claim that “surveys” conducted for 
it by the A. C. Nielsen Company 
“showed that, on the average, consum- 
ers paid less for these products in the 
fair trade areas than in the non-fair 
trade areas.” Yet Department of Jus- 
tice officials have told this writer that 
considerable doubt exists in their minds 
about the Nielsen study for two rea- 
sons: 1. departmental studies of prices 
have given different results and 2. the 
Nielsen Company adamantly refused to 
identify the stores in their sample in 


5 “The Effects of Fair Trade: Fact and Fic- 
tion in the Statistical Findings,” The 
Journal of Business, 28 (July, 1955), p. 
194. 
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order to let the Department agents veri- 
fy its findings by visiting the same 
stores included on the Nielsen list.° To 
this writer’s knowledge, furthermore, 
the Nielsen study has never been pub- 
lished in sufficient detail for an inde- 
pendent statistical investigator to ap- 
praise its validity. Under such circum- 
stances, it can hardly be accepted as re- 
liable evidence—especially since it was 
paid for by a very much interested 
party to the Fair Trade dispute. 

The proper conditions for the ac- 
ceptance of survey evidence are indi- 
cated in an excellent article in the 
Journal of Business of the University 
of Chicago, April 1955. Dealing with 
the use of surveys and polls as evidence 
in courts of law, the author quotes a 
trial judge in New York as follows: 

A party endeavoring to establish the 
public state of mind on a subject, which 
state of mind cannot be proved except by 
calling as witnesses so many of the public 
as to render the task impracticable, should 
be allowed to offer evidence concerning a 
poll which the party maintains reveals 
that state of mind. The evidence offered 
should include calling the planners, su- 
pervisors and workers (or some of them) 
as witnesses so that the Court may see 
and hear them; they should be ready to 
give a complete exposition of the poll and 
even its results; the work sheets, reports, 
surveys and all documents used in or pre- 
pared during the poll taking and those 
showing its results should be offered in 
evidence, although the Court may desire 
to draw its own conclusions.’ 


Personal Interview, July 1956. Judge 
Barnes, the Chief of the Antitrust Division, 
attacked the validity of such surveys in 
testimony before the Senate District Com- 
mittee. Cf. Hearings on S 3297, July 15, 
1954, p. 235. 

105 N.Y.S. 2nd 81 at 91. (This, incidental- 
ly, was a case in which the judge admitted 
the survey evidence as partial support for 
a decision against the constitutionality of a 
statute prohibiting national banks from 
using the word “savings” in their adver- 
tising.) The decision was upheld by the 
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The conclusions of the author of the 
article in the Journal of Business, after 
an exhaustive tabulation of the cases 
where statistical survey evidence was 
used, include these generalizations: 

. 2. There has been a tendency on the 
part of lawyers to seek admission of 
sample data of the most unscientific kind. 
3. There has been a tendency of profes- 


sional poll-takers to devise polls so as to 
insure the attainment of desired results.® 


The consumer protection argument 
may be summarized in the following 
set of propositions. The consumer must 
be protected by Fair Trade laws from: 

A. Exorbitant prices—which will be 
done by the requirement of “free and 
open competition with other products 
of the same general class,” a clause 
found in every Fair Trade Act. 

B. Poor quality products—‘‘a stand- 
ard brand will be of high quality.” 

C. His own ignorance. He would 
be duped constantly by unscrupulous 
retailers, particularly through the use 
of loss-leaders. Once the consumer has 
been “lured” into the store by the loss- 
leader, the retailer will sell him other 
things on which the price has been 
raised to make up for the loss-leader 
bargain. 


Arguments scrutinized 


Let us examine each of these points 
in turn. 

On the face of it the argument that 
Fair Trade prevents exorbitant prices 
from being charged the consumer is a 
little difficult to accept, since Fair 
Trade sets: minimum not maximum 


U. 8. Supreme Court in People v. Franklin 
National Bank of Franklin Square, 347 
U. S. 373. 

® See Fred M. Kecker, “Admissibility in 
Courts of Law of Economic Data Based 
on Samples.” The Journal of Business, 28 
(April 1955), p. 115 and 127. 
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prices. The proper way to prevent high 
prices, as is evident from wartime price 
controls, is to set maximum limits. This 
is now permitted in England and Cana- 
da and this writer would suggest the 
same permission for manufacturers in 
the United States. The English White 
Paper noted: 

Nothing now proposed by the Govern- 
ment, however, will prevent manufacturers 
from continuing to fix maximum resale 
prices in cases where they feel that it is in 
the public interest or in their own long- 
term interest for them to do so. 

The same point was made by the re- 
port of the Canadian Committee to 
Study Combines Legislation which con- 
cluded: 

It is to be noted that the Committee 
does not recommend that it be made an 
offense to prescribe and enforce resale 
prices which are not minimum. It follows 
that suppliers would be free to suggest and 
enforce maximum resale prices. 

Evidently the prevention of high 
prices through Fair Trade is a widely 
and sincerely held belief among its sup- 
porters. The Canadian Report notes 
that “this last characteristic of resale 
price maintenance is strongly empha- 
sized in all the briefs supporting the 
practice.” 

If it is true that Fair Trade does 
bring some prices down lower than they 
otherwise would be, it may be due to 
depriving some stores of the right to 
obtain the full reward for a differential 
service they are rendering.” This writ- 
er can remember several occasions when 
he obtained a real consumer’s surplus 
because he was able to buy an article at 
Fair Trade prices when his urgent need 


* Fair trade may act also to prevent stores 
which enjoy a locational monopoly, for in- 
stance the only drug store in a small rural 
community, from charging all the traffic 
would bear. Whether or not this is a point 
in its favor is debatable. 
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for it would have induced him to pay 
a good deal more, for example, a pur- 
chase at night or on Sunday. 

Many Fair Trade proponents claim 
that if manufacturers set their prices 
too high, competition will force them 
down, thus the consuming public will 
be protected. Thus Mr. Waller told a 
Senate Committee: 


The producer must consider the consum- 
ing public in pricing his products against 
competition, not only of similar trade- 
marked products . . . but also against the 
private brand products. . . . 


An interesting facet of this question 
of private brand competition with na- 
tional brands is revealed by an article 
in the Journal of Marketing. The 
author, an official of Macy’s in New 
York, wrote: 

In retail trade circles, it is well known 
that the price spread between nationally 
known and private brands cannot be too 
high or too low. Private brand drug 
items are ordinarily first introduced at 
prices about 10 to 15 per cent below the 
national brands, although costs may often 
justify a much lower price. 

Thus, the higher the price of the 
national brands, the higher also must 
be the private brand price regardless of 
the ability or desire of the retailer to sell 
his private brand for less. This puts 
strict limitations on how far a private 
brand manufacturer may be able to pass 
on to consumers the savings possible 
from purchase of his own brand. This 
puts a new light on the ability of com- 
petition to keep prices down on the na- 
tional brands—a claim constantly ad- 
vanced by Fair Trade proponents. 

Another purpose of Fair Trade is al- 
leged to be the assurance and protec- 
tion of the quality of products and the 
quality of the distributive services given 
to customers with the product. The 
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loss of Fair Trade would allegedly lead 
to a deterioration of product quality 
and to poorer service by retailers. Con- 
sumers, therefore, would suffer a dou- 
ble injury. 


Claims invalid 


The evidence of logic and econom- 
ics, however, refutes both claims. In 
regard to the product quality, it is pos- 
sible that a purely competitive industry, 
operating under no code of ethical 
standards, could be forced into product 
deterioration, although the precise 
meaning of this term is difficult to es- 
tablish. There are instances where the 
deliberate lowering of the product 
quality has brought its cost of produc- 
tion and its price down to a level where 
the mass of the people could buy and 
enjoy something that would have been 
long denied to them if a high level of 
quality had been maintained. Never- 
theless, the facts of American indus- 
try are such that the Fair Trading in- 
dustries are usually oligopolistic ones. 
In this event, they have a substantial 
amount of independent control over 
both their quality and their prices. 

No important manufacturer would 
dare to gamble with a really poor qual- 
ity product. The accidental poor qual- 
ity of the lot of Westinghouse flash- 
bulbs shipped into the Washington area 
has done so much harm to that com- 
pany that it will be a long time before 
it can recover. Now, this bulb has not 
been Fair Traded. Would its quality 
have been any better if it had been? 
On the other hand, there is no evidence 
that the quality of other Westinghouse 
small appliances, which were once Fair 
Traded and now no longer are, has de- 
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teriorated since the company aban- 
doned Fair Trade. This claim, there- 
fore, would appear to be without foun- 
dation. 

Consumer testing services, moreover, 
claim that many Fair Traded products 
are actually of lower quality than some 
lesser known small brands or some pri- 
vate brands. It is also a well-known 
fact that some big manufacturers of 
nationally advertised brands will manu- 
facture and sell the very same product 
to another distributor who will put his 
own brand on it.*® Can it be se- 
riously maintained that the Fair Traded 
item is of better quality than the one 
sold under the brand of the private dis- 
tributor? For instance, was the Whirl- 
pool washer any better than the Ken- 
more because it was price-maintained? 
(Both were identical products made by 
the one company.) 


Demand determines service 


Secondly, the “poorer service” claim 
is hard to accept in view of the fact 
that all retailers will gladly provide the 
services which they judge consumers 
The 
current developments in the battle be- 
tween department stores and discount 
houses afford ample evidence on this 
point. The former are gradually elimi- 
nating or curtailing some of their more 
expensive services, and the latter are 
beginning to add some services which 
their experience indicates are attractive 
to customers. Here the “test of the 
market” appears to be the best judge 
of what the consumer considers good 
service or poor service. 


desire and are willing to pay for. 


‘Sears, Roebuck gets much of its private 
brand merchandise in this way. Also 
Montgomery Ward. Business Week, Feb. 
16, 1957, p. 84. 
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Consumer supposed ignorant 


The relation of Fair Trade laws to 
the first condition of correct markets 
—knowledge on the part of buyers and 
sellers—is an aspect of the question that 
has received too little attention in the 
literature on the subject. 


Two aspects of the problem of 
knowledge are implicit in certain of the 
arguments for Fair Trade. The ulti- 
mate consumer is incapable of know- 
ing enough about products to make 
independent judgments. Branding, 
therefore, is an identification device 
used by manufacturers to help the cus- 
tomer know who makes the product. 
It becomes a substitute for knowledge 
of the product itself. It can be viewed 
as similar to the device recommended 
to students in the search for truth amid 
barrages of propaganda—if one cannot 
judge the intrinsic merits of a state- 
ment, at least he should try to know 
the trustworthiness of the person mak- 
ing the statement. 


A congressional friend of Fair Trade, 
Representative Chet Holifield put the 
matter thus: 


The small merchant’s greatest protection 
is in being able to fill the demand of his 
customers for highly advertised brands of 
food, clothing, medicine and other types 
of merchandise—at the same fair price as 
his large competitor. 

The consumer has confidence in brand 
merchandise; he has the desire to pur- 
chase brand merchandise, and if he can 
have confidence in a uniform price, he 


will trade in many instances with the 
small businessman. 
If he desires to buy unbranded 


merchandise, he also has this field to ex- 
plore, but he does so on his own judgment 
and at his own risk."! 


"Cong. Rec., May 7, 1952, p. 4918. 
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The implications of this last state- 
ment for the retailing profession are 
both manifold and dangerous. Either 1. 
the retailer also is incapable of judging 
the intrinsic merits of unbranded goods, 
or, 2. if he is capable of so doing, he 
is unwilling to act as the consumer’s 
guide in the selection of merchandise. 
Otherwise, why must the consumer act 
“on his own judgment or at his own 
risk”’? 

If the retailer is an expert in his field, 
the customer should be able to depend 
upon that expert knowledge to make in- 
telligent purchases of both branded and 
unbranded goods—but it should be 
especially valuable in the case of the 
latter. 


A curiously twisted argument ad- 
vanced by fair trade proponents runs 
something like this. Products are very 
complex. Salespeople are unskilled in 
technical details of product qualities 
and consumers are completely ignorant 
—therefore brand reputation is impor- 
tant to establish consumer confidence 
either in the manufacturer or in the 
retailer, or both. The price of the 
brand therefore, must be set and fixed. 
This is a truly remarkable non-sequitur. 
All the argument can legitimately prove 
is that consumers’ ignorance leads them 
to try to supply for their lack of know- 
ledge by trust in the knowledge and 
integrity of the seller or maker. Prices 
are not directly involved at all in this 
line of reasoning. 

Fair traders are aware of this and 
try to show that the consumer really 
has some choice about price. He can 
always buy the product of some other 
manufacturer—who presumably will be 
setting his own price, too. And in a 
large sense, all articles are in competi- 
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tion with one another, “‘diamonds com- 
pete with Cadillacs.” This is somehow 
supposed to prove that “in a system 
such as ours the consumer is the final 
arbiter in the market.” 


It is necessary to emphasize that what 
this type of argument involves is sim- 
ply a denial that the consumer market 
should have a say in determining the 
prices of individual brands. Price is 
not to be one of the considerations sub- 
ject to consumer voting in the market. 


A further argument, allegedly reach- 
ing the same conclusion, is frequently 
made in terms of the connection be- 
tween quality and price: “ .. . the 
consumer who associates quality with 
price is undoubtedly right in most 
cases.” Some items, of course, which 
are prestige items, must carry a high 
price. But does this lead to the con- 
clusion that this high prestige price 
must be fixed and unchangeable, re- 
moved from the competition of the 
market? 


Brand protection questioned 


There is an element of subjectivism 
and relativism in these arguments about 
brand reputation that is quite alarming, 
especially when it is used as a basis for 
national legislation. In view of money 
and time spent by a manufacturer “‘in 
establishing the consumer acceptance 
for his brand,” writes one fair trader, 
“the has provided the consumer with 
some standard or measure (imagined 
or real) which enables the consumer to 
make his choices with greater confi- 
dence.” It apparently matters little 
whether this confidence is well founded 


or not. As long as the manufacturer 
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has spent a lot of money creating it, 
it must be protected. 


This attitude, too, amounts to a de- 
nial of the possibility of any retailer 
acting as the “eyes and ears” of con- 
sumers in helping them make reasonable 
choices of competing commodities and 
prices. Their function as reputable ad- 
visers to their customers is abolished 
and they are reduced to vending ma- 
chines, puppets on the strings of the 
manufacturers. Above all, the cus- 
tomer must be preserved in “‘that com- 
fortable feeling of getting full value 
for his money.” This is really the 
“Economics of Illusion.”” What possible 
objective meaning can the maximization 
of welfare have under such circum- 
stances? 

Furthermore, even if some of these 
contentions about consumer reaction to 
price changes are true, are such irra- 
tional reactions justification for legal 
action to perpetuate them? Especially 
when, in large measure, they are due 
to the advertising by the makers? 

The slur to consumer knowledge and 
intelligence that is implicit in the loss- 
leader argument was recognized by 
Congressmen McGuire, sponsor of the 
bill exempting Fair Trade laws from 
antitrust legislation, during the House 
debate. One of the very few speakers 
to bring the point out into the open, 
he said: 


It can be argued, I suppose, that Mrs. 
Smith may be smart enough and de- 
termined enough to buy only the cus- 
tomer-bait items. If she does, she will 
get a bargain; but Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown and all the other customers will 
surely pay for Mrs. Smith’s bargains. If 
all customers were smart enough and de- 
termined enough to see through the price- 
juggling tricks of retailers who prefer to 
compete unfairly, you can be sure that 
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loss-leaders would no longer be profitable 

and would, therefore, immediately disap- 

pear from the market place.*? 

If that is an accurate statement of 
the problem, and this writer agrees that 
it is, there are two avenues of solution 
open. One is the way of intelligence 
and freedom—let Mrs. Smith obtain 
the reward for being a smart shopper. 
Meanwhile, use every means to increase 
the knowledge and sharpness of Mes- 
dames Jones and Brown so that they 
will become like Mrs. Smith. Thus, the 
natural forces of the market, namely, 
intelligent buyers and sellers, would 
soon tell the merchant whether loss- 
leaders were profitable and desirable or 
not. 

The other way, which is the solution 
reached by Mr. McGuire by some mir- 
acle of twisted logic, is the way of ig- 
norance and compulsion. Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Brown are to be left in their 
ignorance, simplicity and laziness and 
Mrs. Smith is to be prevented from re- 
ceiving a reward for diligent shopping, 
because storekeepers must offer to each 
and all identical prices. By all stand- 
ards of justice, this is a further de- 
terioration of the perfection of the nat- 
ural forces operating to make a “cor- 
rect” market. 

Such tremendous distortions intro- 
duced into the economic system as a 
consequence of the Fair Trade Laws 
completely overshadow the private ad- 
vantage to some individual manufac- 
turers which may be served by the sys- 
tem. On balance, then, the consideration 
of the consumer protection arguments 
must conclude that no moral or eco- 
nomic justification for Fair Trade can 
be found in those objectives. 


\°Ibid., May 8, 1952, p. 4933. 
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The engine of the Soviet bloc’s economic assault .. . 





HE THRUST of Communist trade 
activity was admirably restated 
by President Eisenhower’s 

Committee on World Economic Prac- 
tices, which reported on March 2: 
The United States and other free world 
countries should recognize that the Soviet 
bloc countries, under their economy, can 
and do underprice their competitors to 
any degree they consider useful to their 
aims. 
Magnifying the strength of this policy 
is the Comecon—the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance—which meshes 
the efforts of the several communist 
regimes into a united and integrated 
economic attack. The Presidential 
study group urged a concerted counter- 
attack by the United States and allied 
nations. It proposed that the United 
States negotiate understandings now 
with its partners against the communist 
bloc’s “monopolistic trading activities.” 
During the past decade, the Cold 
War has been most dramatically exam- 
pled in the jostling for military advan- 
tage and in the race for nuclear and 
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missile supremacy. That same ten years, 
however, has witnessed the development 
of a Soviet economic machine which 
promises to be more destructive than 
any atomic or diplomatic weapon, the 
Comecon. The increasing frequency of 
its mention in the press is a sign and 
a portent. 


The Comecon has its headquarters 
in Moscow and, according to varying 
estimates, employs from 4,000 to 10,- 
000 people. Boss of this complex ma- 
chine is Anastas Mikoyan, the mysteri- 
ous Armenian, who was an ardent Stal- 
inist and survived Stalin, who ac- 
knowledged Malenkov and survived him 
and who presently works under the eye 
of Nikita Krushchev. Perhaps one rea- 
son for the almost unnatural perma- 
nence of the old Bolshevik is the fact 
that he masterminds the operations of 
this economic behemoth. 


Created on January 25, 1949, on the 
order of Josef Stalin, the Comecon was 
designed to build what Stalin and 
Khrushchev called “the great socialist 
commonwealth.” In the early stages of 
its organization, Comecon served to 
impose on the East European satellite 
states Soviet practices in industry, ag- 
riculture and labor. 
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Enforced planning 


Through Albania to Poland and East 
Germany, rigid economic planning was 
inaugurated, agriculture was collecti- 
vised and the unfortunate workers were 
whipped by Stakhanovite drives to in- 
crease production. Within the year the 
Korean war exploded across the 38th 
parallel. From then until the middle 
of 1953 the Comecon’s energies were 
devoted to finding more raw materials, 
to expanding arms production prodi- 
giously and prodigally and to support- 
ing wherever possible Red China’s ag- 
gression. 


The Korean armistice relieved this 
enormous economic strain’ which 
had generated considerable tension 
within the Soviet Union and within 
the East European satellites. Accord- 
ingly the Comecon slowed its pace in 
imposing Stalinist practices on East Eu- 
ropean countries, particularly after the 
anti-communist riots in Czechoslovakia 
followed by the East German uprising. 
At this point Mikoyan and the thous- 
ands of engineers, scientists, economists 
and other technicians of his Moscow 
command post began casting in a heroic 
pattern their machinery of empire. Their 
major task was two-pronged. Point one 
embraced the organization of the East 
European satellites in a more rational 
fashion, their economies 
with that of the Soviet Union. The 
ruthless arms drive of the Korean war 


dovetailing 


period was succeeded by a more sensi- 
ble and rational economic policy. The 
second objective included organizing 
the Soviet Union and its East European 
satellites to aid the industrialization of 
China. 
trainload of machinery and 


In providing trainload after 


capital 
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goods to the one-fifth of the human 
race ruled by Peking, Mikoyan was set- 
ting in motion the process which would 
realize the dreams of Josef Stalin: the 
dead dictator held that communism 
would conquer the West once the vast 
energy, manpower and resources of the 
East were coupled to the Soviet system 
and turned against the West. 


When the Comecon held its Sixth 
General Conference in Budapest in De- 
cember, 1955, the basic emphasis was 
on long-term trade agreements between 
the East European countries and the 
Soviet Union and for more specializa- 
tion in production. The period of ruth- 
less Stalinist imposition of Soviet meth- 
ods was beginning to come to an end. 
The seventh session of the Comecon met 
in Berlin in 1956; it further rational- 
ized the intricate relations between the 
satellites and the Soviet heartland. It 
was at this meeting that the Comecon 
could boast that the strategic foreign 
trade of its member countries with the 
underdeveloped areas of the world was 
increasing at an unprecedented rate. 


Integration and specialization 


The eighth Conference of the Come- 
con, convened in Warsaw during June, 
1957, declared that the internal organi- 
zation of the Soviet bloc was working 
so well that the great damage caused by 
the Hungarian revolution had already 
been largely overcome. At this meeting 
plans were made for further integra- 
tion and specialization within the bloc; 
the various Commissions and working 
parties of the organization were further 
perfected. Each Commission deals with 
one broad area of industry; in addition, 
several working parties exist within each 
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Commission concerned with specific 
problems, such as the standardization 
of machine tools, the development of 
superior seeds, with geological coopera- 
tion in uncovering new natural re- 
sources and with coordinating the rail- 
way systems of the bloc so that a per- 
son could board a train in East Berlin 
or Prague and ride without interrup- 
tion to Peking or North Korea’s 
Pyongyang. 


In 1958 the Soviet Union added to 
the Comecon bloc Red China, North 
Korea, Viet Minh. Thus, from the Sea 
of Japan across the huge land mass 
containing one-third of the human race 
the influence of the Comecon extends 
to the Danube and the North Sea. The 
vast Eurasian heartland has been or- 
ganized into an industrial steamroller 
which, if successful, will crush one free 
country after another. 

What has the addition of the East- 
ern countries, particularly China, meant 
to the Comecon immediately and in 
practical terms? The facts with which 
to answer this question are rapidly be- 
coming available. They also serve as an 
excellent illustration of how the eco- 
nomic policies of Comecon can have 
important political results. 

The first Five-Year Plan of Red 
China began functioning in 1953 after 
the Korean war was ended. That is now 
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six years ago. It seems only yesterday 
that Asians and Europeans, after free 
trips to “New China,” were returning 
to tell their friends and fellow-citizens 
that not only were there no flies in 
China but the country had entered a 
most amazing and speedy era of heavy 
industrialization. Men of the East and 
West who remembered the industrial 
weakness of old China both in its im- 
perial period and during the nationalist 
rule were impressed by the reports of 
large-scale coal mining, by the building 
of vast steel plants and, finally, by the 
production of television sets and even 
automobiles by a China which formerly 
imported most of its industrial goods. 
Many Indian and Japanese delegations 
which toured China several years ago 
hailed this great industrialization of 
a once backward country as truly mar- 
velous. The same was generally true in 
Europe. 


During 1956 the first alarm was 
sounded in Bombay, the textile centre 
of India. Indian textile manufacturers 
had discovered that the communists 
were dumping printed shirting material 
in Singapore at prices which the In- 
dians could not possibly meet. In the 
British area of Aden, which had been 
for many years regarded as a market 
for Indian and Pakistani textiles, in- 
creasingly effective competition came 
from Red China. That was in 1956. 

In 1957, as China’s industrial plant 
expanded, there were inereasingly shrill 
cries from Indian and Japanese sources 
accusing Red China of “social dump- 
ing.” Social dumping, of course, means 
strategic export of items in certain areas 
at less than cost price and this in order 


to capture markets and eliminate com- 


petition. 
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The Portuguese colony of Macao, 
which hangs beneath China just west of 
Hong Kong, has bitterly complained 
against Red China’s dumping of bicy- 
cles and sewing machines. For example, 
a communist-made bicycle called ‘‘Fly- 
ing Dove” is now selling in Macao for 
U. S. $22, complete with accessories. No 
other cycle on sale in the Macao market 
can meet this price. The cheapest Brit- 
ish-made cycle sold in Macao is priced 
at U.S. $30 and the cheapest German 
cycle sells for U. S. $24. Japanese sew- 
ing machines are a drug on the market 
in Macao because the Chinese commun- 
ist sewing machines are being dumped 
at U. S. $22 each, compared with the 
cheapest Japanese machine selling in 
Macao at U. S. $28. 


In 1957 Japan’s Foreign Ministry re- 
ported that Chinese coal had displaced 
Japanese coal in the Hong Kong market. 
In Indonesia a mountain of tinned 
goods, leaf tobacco, sewing machines, 
textiles and fountain pens was being sold 
throughout the islands at prices which 
neither the Japanese nor the Indians 
could meet. In Malaya, not only was the 
textile flood becoming serious, but Chi- 
nese tinned goods, Chinese bicycles, and 
even excellent communist beer were un- 
dercutting what was once a market for 
the Japanese, the Indians and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the British. The Japanese 
Foreign Ministry declared that “social 
dumping” through fantastically low 
prices facilitated this export drive; the 
report added that the omnipresent over- 
seas Chinese merchants of South East 
Asia were getting extremely generous 
banking facilities through the Chinese 
communist banks—provided they or- 
dered Chinese-communist goods. It is 
fascinating to note that the very im- 
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perialist “social dumping” policies of 
prewar Japan are now being practiced 
by Red China: some of imperialist 
Japan’s chickens are coming home to 
roost. 


Following the Japanese defeat of 
1945, India enjoyed an unprecedented 
absence of competition in many of 
Japan’s former markets. Today India 
is being undercut in the textile field 
throughout South East Asia and even 
in parts of Africa. Recently Indian ex- 
perts have pointed out that the impact 
of Red China’s competition is increas- 
ingly undermining India’s entire export 
field. It was only a few years ago that 
China was importing coal from India. 
Today, China is exporting coal and is 
underselling India in cotton textiles, oil 
seeds and vegetable oils, light engineer- 
ing goods, bicycles and other products. 
Again the charge of “social dumping” 
has been raised: a long article in the 
Calcutta Statesman of September 7, 
1958, stated that the reason for this 
great upsurge of Red China exports is 
found in the fact that “China is a to- 
talitarian country and... it is now 
possible to export essential commodities 
at less than cost price.” 


Hong Kong menaced 


The British colony of Hong Kong 
today lives virtually at the mercy of 


the Red Chinese Government. It is 
now running into trouble because it 
cannot compete with the flood of goods 
pouring in from Red China. The Chi- 
nese press in Hong Kong, for example, 
complained during 1958 of the grow- 
ing volume of communist tinned goods 
and preserved fruits which are being 
dumped in this rich colony at prices 
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which cannot be met by similar products 
made under union conditions in Hong 
Kong or elsewhere. The Hong Kong 
press reports that the price levels of the 
communist goods are generally one-third 
lower than the cheapest items from the 
free world. One example is found in 
the field of saccharine where the Ameri- 
can product sells in Hong Kong for 
$8.40 a pound, the Japanese cheapest 
brand for $4.10 a pound, while the 
Chinese communists have cleverly 
priced theirs at $4.05 a pound. The 
British, American and Japanese markets 
in Hong Kong are described as “‘tot- 
tering” under the smashing blows of 
communist competition. It should be 
noted, in passing, that many of Hong 
Kong’s industries are well organized by 
free trade unions which insist on decent 
labor conditions and fair wages. God 
only knows the conditions of labor 
and the wages of the slaves who are 
manufacturing the goods being used 
to ruin the trade unionists in Hong 
Kong and elsewhere. 


Throughout South East Asia the 
dumping of communist textiles has al- 
ready become such a serious problem 
that the future of Japanese, British and 
Indian markets in Asia and also Africa 
looks rather bleak. The daily Hong 
Kong Standard declared in 1958 that 
communist China and its cotton exports 
will sweep Japanese and other suppliers 
completely out of South East Asia with- 
in the next two or three years. The 
Chinese communists themselves boasted 
in China Reconstructs (July, 1958) 
that their annual production of tinned 
fish was 2,950,000 tons in 1957 and 
added that by 1962 Peking would be 
producing 8 million tons. The journal 
concluded “this will make [China] the 
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world’s greatest fish producer.” Japan, 
which earns a good share of her foreign 
exchange by the export of fish and fish 
products faces virtual extinction in this 
field. Those who remember Japan’s trade 
practices before World War II find it 
ironic that Red China asked all over- 
seas Chinese business men in South East 
Asia to boycott Japanese goods from 
the 21st anniversary of Japan’s invasion 
of China in 1937! Today the Japanese 
who once bossed China’s textile mills 
face the closing of many of their own 


mills because of Chinese cut-throat 


competition. India, whose current Five- 
Year Plan is already in great difficulty 
through lack of foreign exchange, faces 
mounting difficulties, thanks to the 
success of China’s export drive and its 
impact on Indian textiles. 


China’s export drive 


Wherever one goes in South East 
Asia, in the Middle East and increas- 
ingly in Africa, one sees fantastically 
cheap Chinese bicycles, 
communist textiles, tinned 
foods, Chinese communist 
many other things. One has the distinct 
impression that if the Comecon cain 
continue the work of helping to indus- 
trialize China as it has in the past five 
years it is entirely probable that in 20 
years time the Indians and others will 
ride to work on a Red Chinese bicycle, 
will lunch on Chinese tinned foods and, 
when they return home in the evening 
after the heat of the day, they will cool 
themselves by drinking low-priced Chi- 


communist 
excellent 
beer and 


nese beer. 

We know that, while food, clothing 
and manufactured goods are pouring 
out of Red China to be dumped ruth- 





lessly in the struggle for markets and 
political control, the communist regime 
is rationing its own people’s food and 
has again cut the ration of cotton cloth 
allowed to the Chinese people who are 
helping to attack living standards in 
Asia and Africa. Viewing these things, 
one recalls Napoleon’s prophecy that 
once the sleeping giant of China 
wakened it would shake the world. 


Soviet Colonial Office 


The Comecon is in effect the Colonial 
Office of Moscow. The core of the 
growing economic imperialism directed 
from this colonial office is found in the 
labor and industrial relations policies 
developed by Moscow since 1949 and 
enforced more or less unitedly through- 
out the entire Comecon bloc. The key 
to the success of the Comecon policy is 
found, it would seem, in the creation 
and maintenance within each com- 
munist country of a “trade union” or- 
ganization which is conducted not to 
defend the interests of the workers but 
to enforce the economic and labor pol- 
icies of the state, to enforce state laws 
and to serve as what Stalin once called 
“the transmission belt for the Party.” 


This amalgam of a puppet trade un- 
ion organization coupled with compre- 
hensive five-year plans within each satel- 
lite country, plus the over-all 10 and 15- 
year long range planning for the entire 
communist bloc makes it easy to un- 
derstand why Khrushchev tells the 
“capitalists” that, through economic 
competition, communism will triumph 
and that the communist leaders will live 
to bury their enemies. 


Under the umbrella of state planning 
and its emphasis on heavy industrial 


and arms production, one finds practices 
such as the setting of labor norms, 
labor emulation drives, the preference 
for piece-work rates in setting wages, 
the rapidity of automation, the en- 
forcement of labor discipline, and now 
the international division of labor 
within the communist bloc. 


By labor “norms” the communists 
refer to their system of basing the av- 
erage production expected of every 
worker on the production of the most 
skilled and rapid worker. This prac- 
tice of labor norms—it was the labor 
norms which touched off the Berlin up- 
risings of 1953—is tied in with labor 
emulation drives. In the early days 
of Soviet rule this was called “Stak- 
hanovism.” With the growth of the 
empire, the system has been verbally 
de-russified. Nowadays labor emula- 
tion campaigns refer to the periodic 
drives within communist countries to 
increase production, to establish new 
and higher labor norms and therefore 
to fasten on the back of the average 
worker a yet heavier load. 


The piece-work system is therefore 


quite logically favored within the 
communist area and, in the worst cap- 
italist tradition, when the norms are 
boosted the piece-rate is cut, lest the 
worker earn too much. During the 
frenzied production period of the Ko- 
rean war (1950-1953), the communists 
set norms encouraging rapid labor 
but maintained the piece-rates at such 
a level that many workers made too 
much money. Since production in the 
communist bloc is primarily in the field 
of heavy industry, this meant that many 
workers had enormous purchasing pow- 
er but could not buy the consumer goods 
for which so many of them yearned. 
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In that period the communist bloc 
solved this problem of excess purchas- 
ing power by a series of “currency re- 
forms” which in effect simply liquidated 
excessive purchasing power. Within 
the last two years, however, the norm 
and wage systems within the entire com- 
munist bloc have been thoroughly re- 
vised. The norms have been increased 
so as to step-up production; there is, 
however, a redesigning of piece-rates 
comprehending the payment of wages 
“according to skill, strain and social 
importance.” What this actually means, 
of course, is that the only worker who 
can earn what could be called a decent 
wage is the highly skilled worker who 
forces himself at a rapid pace and is 
employed either in heavy industry or in 
arms production. The piece-rates which 
formerly included large bonuses for 
exceeding the norms have been so ad- 
justed that, as the communist press ad- 
mits, most workers today are receiving 
a wage of which 80 to 90 per cent is 
the basic rate and the small fraction 
represents that which they earn through 
sweated labor. Several years ago, 
under the premium piece-rate system 
then offered to increase war production, 
the basic rate was a small part of the 
take-home pay, most of wages being 
bonus payments. 


Automation in itself is a good thing 


but its massive introduction in the 


Soviet Union, and now even in China, 
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indicates a further expansion of a sci- 
entific exploitation of the worker and 
an increase in the labor productivity 
of the communist bloc. 

Labor discipline practices imposed 
by the communist state and enforced 
by the puppet trade union organization 
comprehends enforcement by trade un- 
ions and their officials of all labor 
laws, including the requirement that 
there be no strikes. A strike, a “‘viola- 
tion of labor discipline,” is a crimi- 
nal offense. 

Finally, the growing division of la- 
bor within the communist bloc per- 
mits the Moscow Colonial Office, the 
Comecon, to achieve a maximum use 
of man power, country by country, 
and maximum exploitation of the pools 
of skilled workers in this or that coun- 
try. 

Hence the puppet “trade union” 
movement and the various systems of 
labor exploitation that go with it per- 
mit the communist planners to count 
on an ever-increasing productivity of 
labor without any fear that organized 
consumers and organized workers can 
either protest or change the basic pol- 
icies which make this exquisite exploita- 
tion possible. The communist bloc has 
no need to worry about consumer- 
goods hungry citizens, for it can de- 
vote much of its wealth and its labor 
to the production of food and indus- 
trial goods to be exported outside the 
bloc and, as we see increasing, to be 
dumped either at cost price or less. Thus 
workers in Czechoslovakia are strain- 
ing themselves day and night, manufac- 
turing arms which will later be shipped 
to certain Middle East countries in re- 
turn for goods not necessarily needed 
in Czechoslovakia and this in order that 
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the political and strategic plans formu- 
lated by the Kremlin be carried out. 
Reading the texts of the various so- 
called mutual trade agrements between 
Red China and the European satellites, 
one is impressed by the virtual oceans 
of China tea being shipped to the Eu- 
ropean countries in return for entire 
factories, ships, machinery, trains and 
other valuable industrial goods. One 
wonders if these Europeans have really 
acquired such a taste for China tea! 

As the free world trade union move- 
ment has always stated, to pose the com- 
munist problem as a political problem 
is to miss the entire point. The core 
of the communist factory, as Lenin 
has always said, is found in the ability 
of the communists to increase the pro- 
duction of labor. Lenin regarded the 
triumph of communism assured when 
communist factories and communist 
farms could out-produce the non-com- 
munist world. 

When Khrushchev talks of peaceful 
co-existence and his desire that there 
should be no more wars, he is absolutely 
honest. He is honest because he knows 
that, given the successful operation of 
the Comecon and its long range strategic 
goal, it is only a question of time be- 
fore one free nation after another shall 
be reduced to paupery and so fall ul- 
timately under communist control. All 
this could come to pass without the fir- 
ing of a shot or the dropping of a 
bomb. 

What to do? The first step is to 
understand the relation between the 
Comecon, the growing “social dump- 
ing” program of the communist bloc, 
and the free world. Comprehension of 
the problem will in turn suggest reme- 
dies and solutions. 
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Priests as Interviewers 


HE SOCIAL SCIENTIST, by the 

nature of his pursuit, is 

constantly striving for the 
impossible: complete objectivity. This 
means more than the attempt to re- 
move his own biases and prejudices. 
Quite aside from the complicated 
processes of analyzing research data and 
evaluating research conclusions, the 
social scientist tries to minimize bias 
at the sources of information: the col- 
lection of data." Given a group of 
trained research assistants, he must still 
face the question whether the kind of 
personnel employed for the study has 
in any way an effect upon the kinds 
of data obtained. 

Do priest interviewers get substan- 
tially the same results as lay interview- 
ers? In a recent study of the attitudes 
of public school administrators toward 
racial integration, a priest conducted 
interviews in several Southeastern 
States. Both the priest and his profes- 
sor at the State University which spon- 
sored the project made the assumption 
that the interviewer could get more 


See the precautions discussed by John 
Madge, “How To Minimize Bias,” in The 
Tools of Social Science. Longmans, Green, 
New York, 1953, pp. 233-248. 





Father Fichter of Loyola University, New 
Orleans, here reports a phase of his research 
recently published as Parochial School: A 
Sociological Study (University of Notre 
Dame Press, $6). 
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objectively reliable responses if he did 
not wear the typical clerical garb and 
did not identify himself as a Catholic 
clergyman. Probably this was a valid 
assumption; it was neither proved nor 
disproved, however, because another 
priest, wearing clerical garb and mak- 
ing similar interviews, was not sent 
into the field. 

Other studies have made such com- 
parative tests and have shown that in 
some instances the personal character- 
istics of the interviewer have an effect 
upon the kinds of answers given by the 
respondents. Cantril showed in the 
Memphis Study in 1942 by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center that 
white interviewers got responses from 
Negro respondents different from those 
obtained by Negro interviewers. The 
differences were significant only when 
the questions dealt with opinions con- 
cerning the treatment of Negroes.” 
Stouffer has also pointed out that Ne- 
gro and white interviewers obtained 
different responses from Negro enlisted 
men in the army.’ In both of these 
cases the variation in answers was at- 
tributable to two elements: the race of 
the interviewer and the racial conno- 
tations of the questions. 


* Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion. 
Princeton University Press, 1944, p. 115. 

* Samuel Stouffer et al., The American 
Soldier. Princeton University Press, 1949, 
p. 720. 
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problem has appeared 
when gentiles are asked questions 
about anti-Semitism. Gentiles showed 
more antipathy to Jews when they were 
interviewed by gentiles than when they 
were interviewed by Jews or by persons 
who looked like Jews.‘ There is also 
some evidence, although it is not very 
definite, that the age, sex and class 
status of the interviewers has an ef- 
fect upon the answers given when the 
respondents differ markedly from the 
interviewers in these characteristics.” 
These difficulties may suggest that the 
most objective answers can be obtained 
if the interviewer were completely re- 
moved from the situation and replaced 
by mailed questionnaires.” On the other 
hand, experts in the techniques of in- 
vestigation (particularly social work- 
ers) prize highly the element of rap- 
port, which means bringing the inter- 
viewer and respondent as closely to- 
gether as possible. 


A similar 


A year-long study of a Midwestern 
elementary school disclosed numerous 
variations in the interaction of the re- 
searchers and the researched.” Our in- 
vestigating staff consisted of three 
priests and seven laymen. The people 


‘ D. Robinson and S. Rhodes, ‘Two Experi- 
ments with an Anti-Semitism Poll,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 41 
(April, 1946), pp. 136-144. 

* See the discussion on these points in Her- 
bert H. Hyman et al., Interviewing in 
Social Research, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, chap. 4, “Respondent Reaction 
in the Interview Situation.” 

“ See, for example, Albert Ellis, “Question- 
naire vs. Interview Method in the Study of 
Human Love Relationships,” American 
Sociological Review, 9 (October, 1947), pp. 
541-553; also Helen Metzner and Floyd 
Mann, “A Limited Comparison of Two 
Methods of Data Collection,” American 
Sociological Review, 17 (August 1952) pp. 
486-491. 


* Parochial School: A_ Sociological Study. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1958, 
494 pp. 
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studied were the Catholic pupils, the 
teachers and the parents in both the 
parochial and the public school. We 
too assumed that the presence of cler- 
gymen in the public school would pos- 
sibly bias the results of tests and ques- 
tionnaires adminjstered there. For- 
tunately, the Taft public school em- 
ployed a female teacher who specializes 
in the giving of all tests of a general 
nature for the school. She administered 
the materials for us as part of the nor- 
mal testing procedures to which the 
children have become accustomed. This 
meant that the pupils accepted it as 
a routine occurrence and were not af- 
fected by either the content of the 
questions nor by the presence of out- 
siders.” 


Average scores similar 


These same tests were conducted in 
St. Luke’s school by the members of 
our staff, both priests and laymen. 
There is no way of judging whether 
different results would have been ob- 
tained if the regular teachers had ad- 
ministered the materials;’ but it is 
noteworthy that the average scores of 
public and parochial school children 
were remarkably similar. We assumed 
that the parochial school pupils would 
give approximately the same answers 
whether the tests were administered by 
a priest or by a layman. All of the 
formal interviews with teachers, both 


* Since the public school children were of 
different religious denominations, questions 
concerning religious beliefs and practices, 
which may have biased the results, were 
omitted. 


® We had an early problem of communication 
in trying to elicit written responses from 
the children in the lower grades of the 
elementary school and had to call in the 
regular teachers to “interpret” for us. 
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parochial and public, were conducted 
by priest researchers. Other interviews 
with teachers, on specific areas of in- 
quiry, were done by both priests and 
laymen; a comparison concerning biased 
responses cannot be made here, how- 
ever, because of the great diversity of 
subject matter. 


The question concerning the com- 
parison of lay and clerical interviewers 
arises in the formal interviews held 
with the parents of parochial school 
children.” An_ identical pre-tested 
schedule was employed by the priests in 
83 interviews and by the laymen in 294 
interviews. There was a random assign- 
ment of interviews in the sense that 
each researcher was given ten names of 
parents at addresses that were con- 
veniently located. When these ten were 
completed another set of ten in another 
section of the parish was assigned. Any 
parent had a theoretically equal chance 
of being interviewed by either a lay- 
man or a priest; as it worked out, the 
laymen had 42 interviews each with 
parents while the priests averaged 28. 


Rapport facilitated 


All of the parents interviewed were 
members of St. Luke’s parish and all 
of the interviewers were identified as 
research persons from the University 
of Notre Dame, conducting this survey 
with the full approval of the pastor and 
the bishop. Thus, while we were not 
members of the immediate parish, we 
were at the same time not complete 
strangers or “outsiders” against whom 
the people might feel they had to be on 
guard. Even before we started the in- 
terviews, the school children brought 


1°The same interview schedule was used for 
the parents of Catholic children in the pub- 
lic school. 
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home word that ‘‘a bunch of priests” 
were studying the school. When lay in- 
terviewers began calling at their homes, 
some of the parents assumed that these 
men were “‘at least seminarians.” Within 
the first week, however, this illusion was 
dispelled throughout the parish. With 
very few exceptions, rapport was es- 
tablished at the beginning of the inter- 
view when the parents realized that the 
questions were focused on their child’s 
schooling.”* 


The interview scheduled contained 
65 items. From among these we have 
selected several areas for discussion 
about which the parents of school chil- 
dren may be presumed to have “strong 
feelings.” Some of these, like the rat- 
ing of the school, of the teacher, of the 
child’s progress, have become almost 
controversial matters.” The question 
here is whether the people would tend 
to give in these areas the more “‘appro- 
priate” answer to the priest interviewer 
or, conversely, whether they would 
seize upon the priest as a handy outlet 
for their complaints about the parochial 
school. As a matter of fact, the com- 
parison of the interviews by laymen 
and priests does not substantiate these 
assumptions. Although some differences 
do exist, they are not statistically sig- 
nificant. The comparison seems to 
support the “null hypothesis,” that is, 
the responses do not vary significantly 
from chance expectations because of 
the different status of the interview- 
ers. 


‘In some instances the Catholic parents of 
public school pupils seemed to be on the 
defensive until they understood the intent 
of the questions asked. 

'2An example of typical school problems is 
given in Pat Somers Cronin, “A Mother 
Complains,” and Sister Mary Ransom, S.C. 
N., “A Nun Replies,” America, 99 (July 
12, 1958), pp. 410-412. 
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When interviewed by priests, 56.6 
per cent of the parents rated their 
child’s school “above average” and 35 
per cent rated it “‘average.” When in- 
terviewed by laymen, the parents gave 
corresponding percentages of 57.5 per 
cent and 38.8. When asked to rate 
the teacher of their child, the parents 
showed some reluctance to answer but 
they showed this reluctance about in 
equal degree to both kinds of inter- 
viewers. In responding to the priest 
interviewers, 57.9 per cent of the par- 
ents rated the teacher “above average” 
and 26.5 per cent rated her “average.” 
The corresponding answers to the lay 
interviewers were 50.7 per cent and 
37.1 per cent. 


Parents and interviewers 


An interesting comparison of parental 
answers can be made at this point. The 
parents seem to show a higher regard 
for the teacher’s abilities when they 
are talking to priests than when they 
are talking to laymen; on the other 
hand, when they are asked about their 
child’s progress in school, they show 
less satisfaction in their answers to 
priests than in their answers to laymen. 
Seven out of ten (69.9 per cent) told 
the priest interviewers that they thought 
their child was learning as much as he 
should in school, while eight out of ten 
(81.6 per cent) made this same state- 
ment to the lay interviewers. If the 
respondents were trying to impress the 
priest, it would seem that they would 
be more consistent on these two an- 
swers. If the presence of the priest in- 
terviewer were assumed to bias the par- 
ents toward favorable answers, one 
would expect that the parents would 
praise both the teacher and the child’s 
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progress more highly to the priest than 
to the lay interviewer. 

In this study of the parochial school 
we wanted also to discover whether 
parents think that modern elementary 
education is better than the education 
the parents themselves received as chil- 
dren. Seven out of ten (71-1 per cent) 
told the priest interviewers that their 
own elementary schooling was better 
than that which their children are now 
receiving; 18.1 per cent said that it 
was about the same. The correspond- 
ing percentages in answers to lay inter- 
viewers were six out of ten (60.2 per 
cent) and 27.2 per cent. These an- 
swers seem to indicate the relatively 
low regard in which parents hold mod- 
ern elementary education; they may 
also be a nostalgic and colored reflec- 
tion of their own childhood memories. 
In neither case, however, do they show 
that the parents were tempted to im- 
press the priest interviewers with a 
favorable opinion of the parochial 
school. 





The parents were asked where they 
intended to send their children to high 
school. If there were any expected bias 
in answering this question to priest in- 
terviewers, it would probably be in the 
direction of the Catholic high school. 
Three out of five (60.2) per cent) told 
the priests that their children would 
receive Catholic secondary education; 
a slightly higher percentage (65.6 per 
cent) told the same thing to the lay 
interviewers. About one-fifth in both 
categories of interviews said that they 
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were undecided about choice of a high 
school, 22.9 per cent in the priest -in- 
terviews, and 18.4 per cent in the lay 
interviews. 


P. T. A. rated 


One final comparison may be made 
in the respondents’ rating of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association but here the 
respondents are less numerous because 
many of the parents either do not belong 
to the organization or do not attend 
meetings. About one-quarter of them 
considered the St. Luke’s Parent-Teacher 
Association “‘above average,” 24.1 per 
cent in the priest interviews and 26.5 
per cent in the lay interviews. One- 
third (33.7 per cent) told the priest 
interviewers that the organization was 
“average,” as compared to 39.4 per 
cent in the lay interviews. Here again, 
whatever the “expectations” concern- 
ing favorable answers, they were not 
influenced by the status of the inter- 
viewer. 


This brief comparison of the an- 
swers given to lay and priest interview- 
ers in a relatively limited area of study 
does not call into question the com- 
petence of the interviewers themselves. 
There are, of course, degrees of ability 
among individuals in this as in any 
human activity. The interview results 
do not prove or disprove that one cate- 
gory of interviewers is better than an- 
other. Both the laymen and the priests 
on this research project were trained 
and competent. The question here is 
one of the reaction of the respondents. 
Are Catholics iikely to be as honest in 
their answers to priests as they are to 
lay interviewers? Or are they likely 
to be even more frank and open when 
talking with priests than with laymen? 
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Insofar as we can draw conclusions 
from these limited comparisons, there 
appears to be no difference attributable 
to the status of the interviewer. We 
must remember that these interviews 
were conducted within the Catholic 
parish system under conditions favor- 
able to honest answers. There seems 
to be no reason to suspect that the par- 
ents were guilty of dissembling. They 
were not questioned on matters that 
could be harmful to them or to their 
children. At the same time the con- 
tent of the questions was of deep per- 
sonal interest to them, giving them an 
opportunity to provide information 
and opinion in an area where they are 
seldom asked for such data. They 
were assured that their answers would 
be treated as confidential matter and 
that what they said would never be re- 
vealed to the priests and teachers of the 
parish.** 

The cooperation of the parents in 
this study was demonstrated by the 
fact that in no case was an interview 
refused, or terminated, by the respond-_ 
ents. Some of them invited the inter- 
viewers to return for further discus- 
sion. The interviewers provided a 
sounding board for parents who are 
genuinely concerned about their chil- 
dren’s education. It is significant that 
the respondents seemed to have about 
the same amount of trust in both the 
lay and clerical interviewers. Under 
these circumstances it is to be expected 
that the content of the study and the 
matter under discussion were of more 
importance to the parents than was the 
lay or clerical status of the interview- 
ers. 


8Some of the teachers were curious about 
the names of parents who rated them or 
the school “below average.” Their curiosity 
still remains unsatisfied. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS RETRACED 


Theodore V. Purcell, SJ. ¢ 


The Harvard — Western Electric 
studies of working people in the big 
Hawthorne telephone plant of Cicero, 
Illinois, best known through Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson’s Management and 
the Worker (1939), and independent 
reports by Whitehead and Mayo, lead- 
ing to the so-called Mayo school of 
human relations in industry, quickly 
became a bone of contention. Some 
people said that Management and the 
Worker and Mayo were truly Coper- 
nican in the new view they opened to 
the industrial relations universe. Others 
said that their findings and theories 
were either old hat or blind-spotted, 
rationalized management bias. 


Briefly, what were these highly con- 
«troversial Hawthorne Studies? Be- 
tween 1927 and 1932 a series of social 
psychological and industrial psycho- 
logical studies were carried out at the 
Hawthorne (Chicago) plant of the 
Western Electric Company by research 
people from the Company and the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Beginning with a rather 
unsophisticated attempt to study the 
relation between physical elements in 
working conditions and worker output, 


- | 


HAWTHORNE REVISITED: Manage- 
ment and the Worker, its Critics, and 
Developments in Human Relations in 
Industry. By Henry A. Landsberger. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Ithaca, New York, 132 
pp. $3.50. 
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the researchers were led step by step 
to recognize the importance of worker 
attitudes and the control which the 
working group exercises over the indi- 
vidual worker. Initial experiments with 
illumination had shown output increas- 
ing not only when the lighting was im- 
proved, as was fully anticipated, but, 
surprisingly, also when it was 
worsened. A second series of experi- 
ments with rest periods, shorter work 
weeks, and wage incentives were equal- 
ly confusing. Wage incentives alone 
could not explain the continuous rise 
in output in one set of experiments, 
while another set showed production 
rising when increased fatigue could 
have been expected to reduce 
output. The researchers then under- 
took a systematic study of worker at- 
titudes through an elaborate series of 
interviews which incidentally led to the 
development of what was essentially 
non-directive interviewing. Analysis of 
these interviews persuaded the re- 
searchers to seek causal variables of 
worker attitudes less in what was 
unique in each worker’s situation and 
more in what he shared in common 
with the work group of which he was 
a part. Accordingly, the fourth, and 
best known series of studies (The Bank 
Wiring Observation Room) were very 
detailed observations of a small work 
group as a social unit. These studies 
brought to light, among other things, 
the control which the employees’ in- 
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tricate social organization exercised 


over the individual’s output. 


Management and the Worker, a book 
of more than 600 pages, reports these 
experiments in detail, and gives the 
authors’ interpretation of their signi- 
ficance. This book, upon which most 
of the subsequent controversial sum- 
maries and interpretations of the Haw- 
thorne Studies have been based, Profes- 
sor Landsberger would “remove from 
the field of carnage” of the academic 
war which has been waging for nearly 
20 years and “salvage for a more ob- 
jective appraisal.” Hawthorne Re- 
visited’ is a careful re-evaluation of 
Management and the Worker, especial- 
ly its empirical findings as contrasted 
with the interpretations of these data 
by Mayo and his associates. 


The Mayo School, on the other hand, 
was largely based upon the theoretical 
writings of three men at the Harvard 
Business School: Elton Mayo’s Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization, 
Social Problems of an Industrial Civili- 
zation and Political Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization; | Whitehead’s 
Leadership in a Free Society, and 
Roethlisberger’s Management and Mor- 
als. While Mayo had a guiding in- 
fluence over the Hawthorne Studies, 
his theorizing goes far beyond them 
and, as Professor Landsberger rightly 
says, must be carefully distinguished 
from the Studies themselves. Mayo’s 
theory saw modern man as disoriented, 
socially isolated and beset by conflict. 
But through small groups in the indus- 
trial plant modern man may find him- 
self and spontaneous collaboration may 
ensue. Mayo had small place in his 
theory for unions or for the economic 
forces outside of the industrial plant. 
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Landsberger gives a valuable sum- 
mary of the main criticisms against the 
Mayo School. To the Mayo thesis that 
society is in “anomie”’—made up of 
confused, disorganized and conflicting 
individuals—critics like Kerr, Bell and 
Blumer reply that conflict can be good, 
that division of loyalties can be a guar- 
antee of freedom. Mills, Koivisto and 
others charge Mayo with a biased image 
of man as an inert irrational lump to 
be manipulated into accepting the goals 
of management. 


John Dunlop and many others point 
out the blind-spots of the school in 
failing to see the causes of industrial 
conflict partly coming from the diverse 
interests of company and union outside 
of the local plant and from the pres- 
sures of economic change. Hart, Tead, 
Moore and others point out Mayo’s 
complete failure to consider the union 
and to regard it as one remedy for the 
social isolation and moral con- 
fusion found at Western Electric. 


very 


Charges examined 


Are “the Hawthorne Studies guilty 
as charged?” Landsberger then asks. 
First, he repeats that he is not defend- 
ing Mayo’s theorizings which deviate 
considerably from the empirical find- 
ings of Management and the Worker. 
As for anti-union bias, Landsberger 
points out that unions were less im- 
portant in the late 1920s and that 
Hawthorne did not get unions until 
the 1940s. The findings of considerable 
worker dissatisfaction at Western Elec- 
tric should indicate no “pro-manage- 
ment orientation” (p. 52). Yet para- 
doxically, Landsberger later regrets the 
author’s “timidity in drawing basic 
conclusions which might have proven 
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unpopular with the ‘powers-that-be 
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(p. 99). However, he makes a fair 
case for no positive anti-union bias in 
Management and the Worker. 


As for Management and the Work- 
er’s image of the worker and its expla- 
nation of small groups in the plant, 
Landsberger again finds the book not 
guilty as charged but rather in some 
conflict with Mayo himself. On the 
other hand the book is found guilty of 
failing to analyze industrial conflicts 
found outside of the plant and the eco- 
nomic forces of the Great Depression. 


As to the famous personnel counsel- 
ing program, so often charged as being 
a manipulating device of management, 
Landsberger agrees that Roethlisberger 
and Dickson should have seen its dan- 
gers; he points out, however, that the 
program was only a “minor part” of 
Management and the Worker and in- 
deed was begun only several years after 
the field work for the research was 
finished. 


While Landsberger judges the Haw- 
thorne studies to be inadequate in some 
areas, he shows that they have often 
been misunderstood because of the tim- 
ing of their publication and because of 
Mayo’s writings. 

With an unusually good evaluation of 
its assets and liabilities and with clear, 
interesting writing, Landsberger has 
helped to set the record straight 
about Management and the Worker. 
Taken in their historical context the 
Hawthorne Studies have made a con- 
siderable contribution to American in- 
dustrial psychology and sociology. I 
can agree with Landsberger thus far. 
But when he finds so many subsequent 
research trends and. ideas really im- 
bedded originally in the Hawthorne 
Studies and largely stimulated by 
them, he may make of Management and 
the Worker too much of a classic, even 
a bible. 

Hawthorne Revisited, however, is a 
book to get. 





WORLD LAW CHANGES 


C. G. Fenwick 


It is difficult to condense the thesis 
of this collection of lectures and papers.’ 
Perhaps their objective may be stated 
briefly as that of recognizing that we 
are now entering a new era in which 
the traditional international law is no 
longer adequate to explain the changes 
in the relations of states and that the 
time has come to take into account oth- 
er systems of law competing for recog- 


1 The Common Law of Mankind. By C. 
Wilfred Jenks, Praeger, New York, 456 pp. 
$6. 
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nition and thus create a “common law 
of mankind.” 


Three hundred and more years ago 
Grotius founded his system of interna- 
tional law (as had Vitoria and Suarez 
before him) upon the conception of 
what was right and wrong according 
to the rational nature of man, consti- 
tuting what was called “the law of na- 
ture.” It was not the nature of man 
in an imaginary “state of nature” that 
was the basis of this legal system but 
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the nature of the Christian man who 
was the inheritor of traditions of law 
going back to ancient Greece and Rome 
and developed by the Fathers of the 
Church and the canonists who suc- 


ceeded them. 


Then came the later period in which 
the conception of a law based upon 
man’s nature was believed to be too 
vague and abstract. Jurists now found 
in custom and treaties a sufficient 
source of the law and proceeded to en- 
throne individual sovereign states as 
the ultimate interpreters of the law, 
with the ultimate right to enforce their 
claims by their own armed strength. 
The weak acceded reluctantly to the 
overlordship of the strong; a balance 
of power in Western Europe kept the 
peace, such as it was. Near Eastern 
and Far Eastern states were, with one 
or two exceptions, practically outside 
the scope of the law. 


Where, then, do we stand today? 
In a volume marked by original in- 
quiry and constructive suggestions Dr. 
Jenks undertakes to show us _ the 
changes that must be made in the law 
if it is to meet the needs of the new 
world and to secure the support not 
of the states that are aptly described as 
“the traditional homelands” of inter- 
national law but of the Near Eastern 
and Far Eastern states. These latter 
countries recognize other systems of 
law and are unwilling to accept as 
definitive rules formulated without their 
participation and which are in some 
measure contrary to their own national 
traditions. 


The task is a formidable one but the 
author approaches it boldly, analyzing 
first of all the existing scope of inter- 
national law and the law-making proc- 
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esses of the international community, 
then proceeding to show what a “‘for- 
mal universal order” would mean and 
the need for a corresponding readjust- 
ment of perspective by international 
lawyers. Perhaps the most valuable 
part of the volume is in this second 
chapter, analyzing the extent to which 
certain general principles of law are 
recognized in different legal systems 
and indicating new principles that have 
come to be part of the law in recent 
years. 


Succeeding chapters seek to clarify 
the growing impact of international 
organizations on international law, the 
relations between world organization 
and the movement toward European 
integration, the effect of the new co- 
lonial policy, the emergence of the 
economic and social problem of “‘full 
employment” as an objective of inter- 
national law, cooperation in the de- 


velopment of atoms for peace, the pos- 
sibility of an international regime for 
Antarctica, and international law in 


relation to activities in space. These 
are all practical problems of import- 
ance for the development of the new 
“common law of mankind,” although 
obviously subordinate to the leading 
problem of the recognition of the gen- 
eral principles of law without which 
there could be no “community” of 
states. A concluding chapter deals 
with the technical problem of “‘crafts- 
manship” in international law, that is, 
the skill required to propose construc- 
tive rules of law, to draft treaties ex- 
pressing the collective agreement of the 
group, to follow a growing body of 
precedent yet not to be afraid to de- 
part from it when it fails to express 
the demands of changing circum- 
stances. 
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Dr. Jenks has done well in bringing 
these lectures and papers together and 
tying them into a coherent whole. He 
has challenged the advocates of the tra- 
ditional international law to examine 
their principles in the light of a wider 
community of mankind. To that the 
response can only be affirmative. In- 
ternational law must be dynamic if it 
is to maintain its authority in a chang- 
ing world. Justice must be under- 
stood by the leading nations in broad- 


er and more human connotations as an 
essential condition of order. Liberty 
must be given a Christian content if 
it is to appeal to the hungry masses 
which are now, under communist agi- 
tation, challenging the existing order. 
International law must take within its 
scope not merely the traditional po- 
litical interests of states but their eco- 
nomic and social interests as well. Only 
when it does so will it speak with the 
authority law should command. 





REAL EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 


Anthony W. Daly 


Father Virgil C. Blum, S.J., Profes- 
sor of Political Science at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, advocates real 
actual freedom of choice in education. 
He is for it not only for children and 
parents able to pay the extra cost now 
required to exercise their constitutional 
right to such freedom but also for chil- 
dren and parents who cannot afford to 
exercise their equally guaranteed right 
to the same freedom.’ Father Blum 
would achieve this equality of oppor- 
tunity by tax credits or tax deductions 
for tuition expenditures or by direct 
governmental tuition grants for chil- 
dren attending non-state primary, sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. The tui- 
tion grants would be similar to the tui- 
tion grants for veterans made by the 
United States directly to private citi- 
zens who choose for themselves the 
schools they wish to attend. 


' Freedom Of Choice In Education. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 230 pp. $3.95. 
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Father Blum demonstrates that, in 
a given society or commonwealth, vol- 
untary non-governmental associations 
constitute at once the index and the 
necessary condition of liberty for the 
individual; that voluntary associations 
cannot survive if government deprives 
its citizens of the freedom of choice 
in education (which is essential to that 
freedom and diversity of thought with- 
out which there is no free group ac- 
tion); and, finally, that there is no 
freedom of choice in education when 
people cannot afford it. 

In the this reviewer, 
Father Blum stands on sound constitu- 
tional grounds; especially so on the 
issue of “separation of church and 
state.” The Constitution forbids in- 
tegration of religion and education in 
state schools. This is forbidden by the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments pro- 


opinion of 


hibiting laws respecting an_ establish- 
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ment of religion and forbidding direct 
state aid of any kind to a religion.” 
Tax funds raised for state schools are 
therefore necessarily limited to the 
non-religious ingredients of education. 
When in conscience John and Mary 
and their son cannot patronize a state 
school which offers only an education 
separated from religious truth, the de- 
nial to them and to their son of his 
share in the governmental education- 
minus-religion fund is a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Such a share should in justice be theirs 
for the payment of the tuition for the 
non-religious ingredients of education 
in an alternative non-state school. 

If financially equal, but separate, 
educational benefits fall short of the 
equal protection of the laws guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
for colored parents and pupils who de- 
mand integration, as the School of Seg- 
regation Cases have held*, may other 
parents and pupils—colored and white 
—be denied even the bare separate fi- 
nancial equality? To say that they 
may have the equal protection of the 
laws only by attending state schools 
is to answer that they can have their 
equality, their civil rights, only by 
forfeiting their constitutional rights to 
the free exercise of their religion. While 
a State may grant educational benefits 
to all upon such conditions as it sees 
fit to impose, its power in that respect 
is not unlimited; one of the limitations 
is that it may not impose conditions 
which require the relinquishment of 
Constitutional rights.‘ No child under 


* Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S. 
1 (1947); McCollum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 333 U. S. 203 (1948). 


* 347 U. S. 483 (1954). 
* Ibid. 
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the Constitution may with regard to 
education be compelled to surrender 
either the right to the equal protection 
of the laws or the right to the free ex- 
ercise of religion. 

The distribution of funds for tui- 
tion to non-state schools for the non- 
religious ingredients of education 
would not be state aid to religion. The 
state need not furnish education in one 
way only—in kind and only in its own 
schools—in order to provide for the 
educational needs of children. It may 
also provide for the educational needs 
of children by furnishing merely the 
money for education. Thus parents 
with their school money grants would 
be free to procure for their children 
the education of the parents’ choice. 
To allocate to John and Mary their 
son’s share in the governmental edu- 
cation-minus-religion fund for the non- 
religious ingredients of his education 
would not be aid of any kind to re- 
ligion in any form; it would merely 
provide the equal protection of the 
laws for John, Mary and their son 
without violating their right to the 
free exercise of religion. 


The School Segregation Cases empha- 


sized the impact of constitutional 
rights upon state school laws in the dis- 
pensing of state educational benefits: 
in that instance the right of Negro 
parents and pupils to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Freedom of Choice 
in Education stands upon the same con- 
stitutional right to the equal protection 
of the laws and this for all parents and 
pupils without regard to race, creed or 
color. It is buttressed by other consti- 
tutional rights: among them, the right 
of parents to direct the education of 
their children; and the right to the free 
exercise of religion. 
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Books 


THE FUNCTIONAL ECONOMY: The 
Bases of Economic Organization. By Ber- 
nard W. Dempsey, S.J., Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 515 pp. $9 


For all the talk and comment by Catholic 
social critics, sociologists and economists 
about the need for implementing the Papal 
Encyclicals, very little significant work 
beyond article length has been produced. 
In fact, the field of social criticism has 
largely been pre-empted by non-Catholics, 
by Bowen, Boulding, Lippmann, J. M. 
Clark and others. It has become embarras- 
singly apparent that American Catholic 
scholars should “either put up or shut up.” 


3ernard W. Dempsey’s The Functional 
Economy at last allows Catholic scholar- 
ship to hold up its head and to edge into 
the conversation. Without doubt Father 
Dempsey’s work will have decided impact 
upon those who are concerned with the 
ethical implications of our economic system 
and institutions. It will take its place be- 
side the writings of John A, Ryan in the 
esteem of secular scholars for its grasp of 
fundamental economic and moral principles, 
its penetrating criticism, and its embracing 
observation of international trends. (And 
to these might be added Father Dempsey’s 
forthright presentation of his opinions on 
controversial issues and _ policies.) 


Drawing upon the rich tradition of 
scholastic, especially Thomistic, philosophy 
and his own comprehensive knowledge of 
Papal social teaching, the author has pro- 
duced a work whose thought texture is 
richer, more closely and consistently woven 
than the works in this area of any of the 
secular scholars mentioned above. But 
more important, he has performed “the 
laborious intellectual work necessary to 
make our principles practical and de- 
tailed.” The lack of this effort has in the 
past caused most Catholic essays into the 
field to be spurned as mere metaphysical 
speculation. 
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While this review could easily become 
a panegyric of The Functional Economy, 
objective criticism must note the need for 
extensive revision. First and foremost, the 
book should be divided into parts—at least 
three—into which should be grouped those 
chapters dealing respectively with the de- 
velopment of economic analysis, with the 
moral principles implicit in a functional 
economy, and with the implementation of 
those principles in our contemporary eco- 
nomic system. This division will necessi- 
tate a Spartan elision of paragraphs and 
even sub-sections which are tangential to 
the subject matter of the chapter and part. 
In general, The Functional Economy shows 
evidence of hasty compilation, even though 
individual chapters display profound wis- 
dom, the fruit of decades of study, teach- 
ing and debate. 


For the mature reader the defects in 
organization might be merely annoyances. 
For the undergraduate they can cause real 
confusion. 


These organizational difficulties aside, 
The Functional Economy adds another di- 
mension to the economic program of the 
better undergraduate. For students who 
have been weaned on the neo-Classical 
Keynesian synthesis with its subtle impli- 
cations of class-struggle, individualism and 
statism, the book provides a completely 
new orientation to the meaning of our eco- 
nomic system, This is so, not only in the 
sense that Fr. Dempsey enunciates clearly 
the moral principles upon which economic 
institutions must find their reason for being, 
but also in the sense that he lucidly dem- 
onstrates how false philosophical precon- 
ceptions have distorted the vision of theore- 
ticians and practitioners alike on the basic 
dynamics of our system. 


One example will have to suffice but 
this one is outstanding. In Chapter Seven, 
“Two Theories That Changed the Facts,” 
Fr. Dempsey demonstrates how the idea of 
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the class struggle has distorted our eco- 
nomic and social point of view. He starts 
with Ricardo’s misconception, that social 
classes were identical with economic func- 
tions. Upon this Ricardo erected his 
theory of distribution with its clash of in- 
terests. Marx then elevated this to a uni- 
versal proposition, that all economic prog- 
ress was a tale of class conflict. On this 
point, no matter how they differed in 
intent, Individualism and Socialism are 
almost as one. 


Inevitably, therefore, the theory of class 
struggle penetrated the thinking of practical 
men—labor and business leaders alike; 
it became imbedded in legislation and en- 
shrined in the interpretations of the courts. 
This has happened despite the fact that 
its implications are completely contrary 
to the spirit of American political democ- 
racy and the American dream of a people’s 
capitalism. Father Dempsey’s analysis 
gives point and meaning to the Papal insis- 
tence that the indispensable condition of 
social order is “to abolish conflict between 
the classes.” 


Many will criticize The Functional Econ- 
omy on the basis of organization ; more will 
take issue with Father Dempsey on par- 
ticular points of policy; but none will deny 
the vigor of his thought, the compulsion of 
his arguments, the comprehensiveness of his 
outlook. This is an essential book in the 
field of social criticism. 

Peter L. DANNER 
St. Ambrose College 
Davenport, Iowa 


RICE ROOTS. By Arthur Goodfriend. Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York, 209 pp. 
$3.95. 


This excellent book should be read by 
a number of classes of Americans: every 
member of an ICA or Technical Assist- 
ance team should be required to learn its 
lessons; the State Department should buy 
up a whole edition for its members; out- 
going missionaries should put it high up 
on a basic list of readings; the intelligent 
citizen, wondering about the proper ex- 
ercise of America’s newly-achieved lead- 
ership of the free world, will do well not 
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only to read it but use it in influencing 
the representatives he elects. 

Why do I recommend this small book 
so enthusiastically to so many readers? 
Because of the validity of the methods em- 
ployed in gathering its materials, because 
of the very important and positive pro- 
gram in the last chapter and becatise tak- 
ing a global view, the subject of the book 
is of the utmost importance. 

The author, his wife and his children 
lived in Java, in villages and town houses, 
ate the local food, explored the local cul- 
ture and employed a local dukun or curer. 
Presumably they did not know it as such 
but they were employing the anthropolog- 
ical technique known as “observer-par- 
ticipant.” They also went there to receive 
not to give; to learn and not just to teach. 

This last approach, particularly, marked 
them off from practically all other Amer- 
icans voyaging to foreign lands. For them, 
there was no intrinsic superiority in the 
American way of life, no PX, no com- 
pound surrounded by a special fence, no 
split-level ranch houses, no imported food, 
no ignoring of the native language and 
the native mentality, no isolation from the 
rice-roots people. Oh! for more Ameri- 
cans like this. 
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If there is one lesson we learn from 
experience and the increasingly good lit- 
erature on Community Development and 
Technical Assistance, it is that progress 
must start with the rice (or grass) roots 
people, This progress must be founded on 
the “felt need,” which means the people 
must be convinced of the need for any 
given bit of progress. And all activities 
must be conducted in terms of the in- 
digenous culture—otherwise, why bother? 
An alien language is not understood. 

Much of the book under review is dis- 
couraging. We (the U. S.) are simply 
not getting our message across. About the 
only medium of this message is our Holly- 
wood movies. The last chapter, however, 
gives us a well thought-out positive pro- 
gram, one worth serious study. 

The lesson of this book may be summed 
up in the following quotation from the 
conversation of the author with the “Grand 
Old Man” of Indonesia, Hadji Agus Sa- 
lim: 

. . . you may learn to see things from 
the point of view of another people. If 
you can learn that, America may discover 
something no great power in history has 
ever learned—to identify its own cause 
with the cause of others, and to further 
that cause, not solely in terms of its 
own experience, tradition and desires, 
but of the experience, traditions and de- 
sires of others. 


Three cheers! Why do we not rise up 


and demand that our _ representatives 
abroad receive adequate training in un- 
derstanding the foreign people among 
whom they will work? 
J. FRANKLIN EwIna, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York 


THE PSYCHODYNAMICS OF FAMILY 
LIFE: Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Family Relationships. By Nathan W. 
Ackerman, M.D. Basic Books, New York, 
xvi, 379 pp. $6.75 


Dr. Ackerman has written a much 
needed book on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of family relationships, one offering 
penetrating insights into a major problem 
area of today—the neurotic family. 
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Dr. Ackerman approaches this whole 
field after 25 years of clinical and research 
experience as a pioneer in the field of fam- 
ily therapy. He maintains that treatment 
which excludes an individual patient’s fam- 
ily can rarely, if ever, hope to deal fully 
with the patient’s problems. He poses 
many challenges to the fields of psy- 
chiatric social work, clinical psychology, 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, sociology and 
social science. There are many deep and 
penetrating insights into familial rela- 
tionships. He certainly, throughout the 
pages of his book, makes the family unit 
live in a most vivid way, and withal there 
is a warmth and a sincerity of treatment 
that certainly must bespeak the warmth 
and the sincerity of the author himself. 


There is nothing in the book that cannot 
be accepted by a Catholic worker in the 
field. I would recommend it wholeheartedly 
for psychiatric social workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, sociologists, physicians, 
especially the pediatricians, but above all 
for the Catholic priest whose pastoral 
duties and obligations would be only 
further sharpened by the deep study of 
this penetrating book. Dr. Ackerman is to 
be congratulated upon giving this new view 
to people interested in the bedrock unit of 
society, the family. 

Wiu1am J. Deviin, S.J., M.S.S.W. 
Ph.D., M.D. 


ISLAM AND THE MODERN 
Ilse Lichtenstadter. 
York, 228 pp. $4.50 

ARAB UNITY: HOPE AND FULFILL- 


MENT. By Fayez A. Sayegh. Devin- 
Adair, New York. 272 pp. $4 


AGE. By 
Bookman, New 


The era of portraying a mysterious and 
romantic East in books of tale and travel 
seems to have passed. Here are two 
serious studies of the Islamic East, though 
from divergent points of view. 


Islam and the Modern Age is not lim- 
ited to the Arab bloc. Dr. Lichtenstadter, 
an American orientalist of Jewish stock, 
analyzes the socio-religious thought of 
Islam from its foundations in the seventh 
century Arabia through its modern 
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crisis in the “One World” of the mid- 
twentieth century. Her aim: to show 
“that the concept of change and evolution 
had been a basic function within Islam 
itself in its early, formative period.” She 
sees “identity in change” as an innate prin- 
ciple of the Muslim religion. Accordingly, 
the “Westernization” of the Islamic world 
need not be viewed with alarm. 

Dr. Sayegh, a Palestinian Arab, is not 
concerned with religion. He restricts his 
study to a political analysis of recent Arab 
resurgence. The Sykes-Picot Agreement 
and the Balfour Declaration of World 
War I splintered a unified Arab bloc. 
Since then there has been a struggle to 
regain “normal” unity. The League of 
Arab States in the early 1940s was a vain, 
“static” attempt to achieve unity while 
clinging to sovereignty. But in the United 
Arab Republic of 1958 the “dynamic view 
of self-fulfillment” has emerged. Sov- 
ereignty has been sacrificed for unity. If 
this dynamic view can allow “diversity in 
unity,” then a really unified Arab nation 
is near, At any rate, the trend to unity 


in the Arab world is “beyond resistibil- 
ity.” 


The two studies are complementary. 
Each is incomplete. Religion and politics 
are not compartmentalized in Islam. Dr. 
Lichtenstadter in her socio-religious study 
realizes that “political considerations have 
at least the same potency as common ra- 
cial and religious ties.’ And Dr. Sayegh, 
from the political viewpoint, allows that 
a resurgence of traditional Islam may suf- 
focate the secular ideas of nationalist 
Arabism. 

Perhaps both books are too optimistic. 
Islam and the Modern Age emphasizes 
the evolutionary function of early Islam, 
but does violence in applying this too gen- 
erally to modern Islam. The book is con- 
cerned too exclusively with modern “lib- 
erals” and disregards the great mass of 
believers who persist in traditional, un- 
questioned practice. Arab Unity, on the 
other hand, too easily passes over “the 
discordant streaks in the Arab political 
canvas.” Still, Dr. Sayegh forestalls 
criticism by stating that “the road to ul- 
timate Arab unity may well be: exacer- 
bated disunity.” 
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Both studies do fulfill their purpose 
adequately: they present an understand- 
ing which should help towards solving the 
present conflict between the collective per- 
sonalities of East and West. 

Joun J. Dononuge, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS AND POL- 
ITICS, 1900-1918. By Marc Karson. 
Southern Illinois University Press. xv, 
358 pp. $6.50 


When I first picked up this book, it 
seemed to me a difficult chore to prove 
anything very important about the rela- 
tions of labor and politics in this country 
from such a short period as the years, 


1900 to 1918. 


However difficult a chore, I must report 
that Marc Karson has done it and done it 
very well. It is true that he has stretched 
the period a bit with 25 pages at the begin- 
ning on the political history of American 
labor in the 19th century and 21 pages at 
the end bringing his thesis up to date. 


More important, the first 18 years of this 
century were a more crucial and significant 
period than I realized or remembered. It 
was a period during which American labor, 
old enough to make up its mind, faced the 
challenge of reactionary American capital- 
ism and decided, with more or less perma- 
nent results, that it would not follow the 
Marxist road. 


Karson makes the point that the years 
1910 to 1914 represented the peak of power 
and influence for the Socialist Party both 
in American labor and in the country as 
a whole. At the AFL convention of 1912 
a Socialist candidate for vice-president, 
William Johnston, president of the Machin- 
ists, received 6,200 votes to 10,800 for James 
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O’Connell. O’Connell was an officer of the 
Militia of Christ for Social Service, Father 
Dietz’s precursor of the latter-day ACTU. 
All of which fits snugly into Karson’s ma- 
jor theme that it was the Catholic Church 
which was largely responsible for the de- 
feat of Socialism in the American labor 
movement, 


The year 1912 was a big year in more 
ways than one. Considering the grip that 
right-wing, laissez-faire Republicanism had 
fastened on our political and judicial in- 
stitutions at that time, it is something of 
a shock to be reminded that in the election 
of 1912 the right-wing Republican candi- 
date, Taft, received only 3.5 million votes 
out of 14 million cast, with Teddy Roose- 
velt getting over 4 million, Wilson over 
6 million and Eugene Debs, the Socialist 
candidate, 901,062, the highest percentage 
received by a Socialist before or since. 


Karson correctly concludes, I think, 
“The election returns showed that the re- 
form movement in the nation was at its 
highest peak.” 

After 1912 it was mostly downhill for 
the Marxists. How much of this was due 
to the Catholic Church, how much to the 
pro-labor policies of Woodrow Wilson and 
the Democratic Party, it is hard to say. 
Karson’s special significance, however, is 
that he is one of the first historians, in or 
out of the Church, to give anything like 
proper credit to Catholicism (which he reg- 
ularly writes with a small c) for the fact 
that American labor did not turn left during 
the formative years. 

The jacket of the book contains a boost 
from Monsignor George G. Higgins of 
NCWC praising the long chapter on “The 
Roman Catholic Church and American La- 
bor Unions,” as “admirably fair and ob- 
jective.” Monsignor Higgins was careful 
to note that he had not read the rest of the 
book, a wise note, because it is evident from 
what precedes and follows that actually 
Karson looks upon the Church as the 
enemy and that his real sympathies lie with 
Eugene Debs and the Socialist Party. 

I could not myself describe Chapter IX 
as “admirably fair and objective,” except 
by way of comparison with what you might 
expect from a non-Catholic historian with 
Socialist sympathies. From this point of 
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view, it is phenomenally fair and objective. 
Through all the book, however, the theme 
runs, now muted and insinuated, now loud 
and blaring, that Catholic interest in labor 
and social justice is primarily motivated by 
and directed toward a concern for preserva- 
tion of the status quo against Marxist rev- 
olutionaries. 

At no time does Karson say that directly. 
He doesn’t have to. It is enough to focus 
the camera on certain figures of the Church 
or certain quotations from certain figures 
that emphasize the negative aspects, push- 
ing all the more positive elements into the 
corner or out of the picture entirely. For 
example, the anti-Socialist sections of Rer- 
um Novarum get three pages in Karson’s 
treatment, while Leo XIII’s blast at cap- 
italist exploitation and the eloquent appeals 
for social justice in the encyclical are re- 
duced to a few cool lines. The same thing 
is done to others, including Father Dietz. 

Frankly, I resented it. Too many good 
men have suffered too much, both before, 
during and after 1900-1918, out of a sincere 
and honest love for the poor and oppressed 
to allow the myth to continue that all Cath- 
olic interest in the social question is akin 
to that of the rich banker sitting on his 
money-bags. 

Karson’s description of the ACTU, which 
he gives us in the epilogue, is typical of 
his limitations as a historian. He writes: 

In its objective of eliminating Commu- 

nist influence in the CIO, the Church has 
made effective use of an affiliated organ- 
ization patterned after the Militia of 
Christ for Social Service. The new organ- 
ization, the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, is an arm of Catholic Action, 
the world organization of militant lay 
Catholics created by Pope Pius XI to 
defend and spread Catholic thought in all 
economic, social, and political matters as 
directed by the hierarchy. 
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As one of those who happened to be there, 
I would like to make the following points 
about the founding of the ACTU: 

1. It was founded by laymen without any 
prodding whatever from the clergy. Only 
after the founding did they go in search 
of a chaplain. 

2. These laymen had never heard of the 
Militia of Christ and did not hear about 
it until many years later. Their whole ap- 
proach was radically different from the 
top-down, official-oriented Militia. 

3, 4 and 5. The ACTU was never a part 
of Catholic Action, was not directed by 
the hierarchy except in the loosest possible 
sense that any Catholic organization is sub- 
ject spiritually to its bishops and the Pope, 
and, finally, it was run and operated by its 
officers who were at all times elected dem- 
ocratically by the membership. 

6. Contrary to the implication of this and 
other statements by Karson, the primary 
purpose of the ACTU was not to eliminate 
communist influence in the labor move- 
ment. Its primary purpose was, and still 
is, to promote justice and charity in and 
through the labor movement and in society 
as a whole, in conformity with the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Catholic Church. 

All this being said, I can join sincerely 
and with enthusiasm in Monsignor Higgins’ 
further statement that American Labor 
Unions and Politics, 1900-1918 is “required 
reading for anyone seriously interested in 
the history of the American labor move- 
ment and the history of the Catholic social 
action movement in the United States.” 

But don’t believe everything you read. 

Joun C. Corr 
Boston, Mass. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE: Growth in the 
Americas. By Philip M. Glick, University 
of Chicago Press, xv, 390 pp., $5.50 
This is a study of the administrative or- 

ganization and procedures of the three 

governmental technical assistance pro- 
grams operating in Latin America: those 
administered by the U. S., by the UN and 
by the Organization of American States. 

The author, having served as general 

counsel of the Institute of Inter-American 
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Affairs and of the U.S. Technical Assist- 
ance Administration for six years, is well 
equipped to do this badly needed critical 
review of the programs. 


He first analyzes and then evaluates 
both organizational structures and ad- 
ministrative procedures. He leads the 
reader to see and appreciate the manifold 
problems: those arising from the very 
newness of these types of inter-govern- 
mental cooperation, those inherent in the 
technical and political complexities present, 
those deriving from the hegemony of three 
parallel and frequently over-lapping pro- 
grams and so forth. Despite the confusion, 
errors and waste uncovered, the reader is 
persuaded that the continued existence of 
all three programs, at least for the present, 
is fully justified. 

The study will interest all who are con- 
cerned with economic development of un- 
derdeveloped regions. It may be recom- 
mended also to students of administration 
as excellent case material. 


Puutip Lanp, S.J. 


RIGHT AND _ REASON. By Austin 
Fagothey, S.J. Mosby, St. Louis, 627 pp. 
$6 
This is a second edition of Father 

Fagothey’s ethics text. The revisions are 
partly in the matter treated, partly in the 
order of treatment. Most significant among 
the material revisions is the addition of 
a chapter on “Social Order,” which takes 
up the problem of the organization of 
economic life. The author makes no claim 
to solve this complex problem but he 
does lay the foundation of profitable dis- 
cussion by his terse presentation of the 
principal antinomies involved: competition 
vs. cooperation; class antagonism vs. 
solidarity ; statism vs. subsidiarity ; bigness 
vs. decentralization. 

A notable revision in ordering is found 
in the treatment of Society and its chief 
forms, the Family and the State, before 
consideration of the subject of Property 
and economic life. Such a_ reordering 
naturally lends itself to a stressing of the 
social as well as the individual aspect of 
property, a point which is so important 
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according to the teaching of the Papal 
encyclicals. However, this advantage is not 
fully exploited by the author. 

Without denying the general excellence 
of the text, it must be said that there 
are occasional instances of inaccuracy of 
expression which can lead to misunder- 
standing. Several examples of such inac- 
curacy occur in the chapter on the Family. 
There (p. 365), the “secondary ends” of 
marriage are described as “not absolutely 
essential.” But, of course, they are. They 
are not called “secondary” because they are 
less “essential” than the “primary” end. 
Again, in the treatment of “rhythm,” the 
sweeping statement of the author (p. 368) 
with regard to the effect of the intention 
of avoiding children on the validity of mar- 
riage is not entirely beyond question. Final- 
ly, it should be noted that the legitimacy 
of use of the rhythm method is not gov- 
erned by the principle of the double effect 
(p. 368). 

Witt1AM F. Drummonp, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Massachusetts 


VOCATION DE LA SOCIOLOGIE RELI- 
GIEUSE—SOCIOLOGIE DES VOCA- 
TIONS. By E. Collard et al. Casterman, 
Tournai (Belgium), 22 pp., (no price 
listed). 

PAROISSES URBAINES—PAROISSES RU- 
RALES. By Fernand Boulard, et al. Cast- 

Tournai (Belgium), 222 pp. 
(no price listed). 

CONSTRUIRE DES EGLISES: Les Dimen- 
sions des Paroisses et les Contradictions 
de VApostolat dans les Villes. By Paul 
Winninger. Les Editions du Cerf. Paris, 
pp. 253, (no price listed). 

VILLE MARXISTE—TERRE DE MISSION. 
By M. Delbrel. Les Editions du Cerf, 
Paris, pp. 238, (no price listed). 


erman, 


Our European brethren continue to delve 
deeply into the secrets of current socio- 
religious realities. Two recent volumes re- 
cord the proceedings of the 5th Internation- 
al Conference of the Sociology of Religion 
held at Louvain in the summer of 1956; 
they are offered in homage to Canon 
Jacques Leclercq who founded the Inter- 
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national Conference over a decade ago. 
Two others are additions to the Cerf Pub- 
lications’ celebrated and useful Rencontres 
series; both are concerned with the vitality 
of religion in the social complex of the 
modern city. 

The first Louvain report gives the con- 
tributions of such leading thinkers as Le- 
clercq, Jean Labbens, Gabriel LeBras and 
others on “the vocation of religious so- 
ciology,” its development and objectives, 
and its concern with depth analysis of urban 
religious attitudes, The second half of the 
volume reports papers on “the sociology 
of vocations.” Experienced writers such 
as Abbé Dellepoort, Father Thomas Harte, 
C.Ss.R., Canon Bouland, M. Labbens, 
Father Paul Tufari, S.J., Mme. Perrot 
and others present an imposing series of 
studies on male vocations; Abbé Collard 
and Father H. Dekkers add considerations 
on female vocations. 

The other half of the Louvain reports is 
given to papers on the urban and rural 
parish respectively. Outstanding scholars 
Yvan Daniel, Canon Houtart, Professor 
Frank Santopolo, Father Joseph Fichter, 
S.J., Denis Szabo and others write on ecol- 
ogy, demography, and social structure of 
urban parishes; other papers offer princi- 
ples for future urban parish planning. 
Canon Fernand Boulard and two col- 
leagues extend this scientific treatment to 
parishes in the country. 

The first of the Cerf publications, Paul 
Winninger’s Construire des Eglises, treats 
of the inherent difficulties of the urban 
parish apostolate, records recent develop- 
ments in the building of parish churches 
in six European countries, and discusses 
several practical guides in the matter of 
church construction. 

M. Delbrél’s Ville Marxiste—Terre de 
Mission offers us reflections on the author’s 
experiences in the near-Paris neighborhood 
of Ivry, center of communist strength in 
the French metropolitan area. This volume 
is least concerned of all with a scientific 
analysis or appraisal; it constitutes rather 
a sort of case study of an apostle in French 
Communistia. 

Though many portions of these four 
works repeat what has been said before, 
perhaps often, still some progress is made. 
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Any course on parish sociology or library 


interested in the sociology of religion 
should include these four, fairly small 
volumes. 


JoserH B. ScHuyt-er, S.J. 
Fordham University 
Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


A HISTORY OF COMMUNISM IN EAST 
ASIA. By Captain Malcolm Kennedy. 
Praeger, New York, ix, 556 pp. $8.50. 
The comprehensiveness of the title of 

this book makes one at first skeptical of 

its depth and thoroughness. Nevertheless, 
the author by masterly and succinct out- 
lines has succeeded in covering the main 
fields of communist development in East 

Asia. 

The book discloses how Japan has 
proved a haven for revolutionary and com- 
munist agitators driven from other Asian 
countries. Incidentally, the author is at 
his best in describing the development of 
the communist movement in Japan, a topic 
not sufficiently treated by others. The 
author’s analysis of the reason why com- 
munism took fire among the unorganized, 
ignorant, illiterate and credulous masses 
of Asia instead of the highly capitalized 
industrialized countries of Western Eu- 
rope is outstanding, 


Lenin announced that “imperialism is 
the highest stage of capitalism.’ The 
craZy-quilt of colonies and semi-colonies 
of East Asia thus became the key factor 
in the revised communist plan, with anti- 
imperialism, anti-feudalism, and the lib- 
eration of colonies as the battlecries; ra- 
cial hatred was substituted for class hatred 
as the main emotion to be whipped into 
blind unreasoning fury. In a situation 
seething with dissatisfaction and suppurat- 
ing with injustice, communist minorities 
triggered and exploited revolt after re- 
volt; they came out on top with dicta- 
torial powers firmly in their hands. In 
the process they had to twist Marx’s doc- 
trine and assert that the exploited class 
was not the proletariat but the peasantry 
who would become the main driving force 
of the revolution. 
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The concluding chapter presents the 
typical English daydream that Communist 
China has only to be disabused of mis- 
trust of the West and welcomed into the 
United Nations for her to change her 
leopard spots. His dismissal of the Chi- 
nese Natioralists as “tyrannical and cor- 
rupt without the redeeming virtue of com- 
petence” is so blatantly contrary to fact 
as to color the reader’s confidence in the 
author’s objectivity. His final thesis that 
India is the only country in the Far East 
which is on the right path in its methods 
of winning the masses from communism 
seems overzealous, 


AvBertT R. O’Hara, S.J. 
National Taiwan University 
Taipei, Taiwan 


THE JOB OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE. 
By Marver H. Bernstein, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 241 
pp. $3.50 
What are the triumphs and failures, the 

satisfactions and frustrations of working 

for the federal government as a top exec- 
utive? 

In an effort to get the answers to these 
questions, as well as contributing to an en- 
larged view of administrative life in Wash- 
ington, the Brookings Institution brought 
together « group of distinguished political 
and career executives for a series of round- 
table talks on the subject. 

Leaning heavily on verbatim transcrip- 
tion, the book explores in interesting detail 
the essential differences in the work and 
accomplishments of the politically-appoint- 
ed executive and the Washington career 
man. As more than one governmental 
executive has found out, the administra- 
tive skills and executive competence asso- 
ciated with commerce and industry are 
not always transferable to government. 

In contrast to life in the Executive Suite, 
the political executive finds himself con- 
fronted with the task of administering pro- 
grams that are often larger in scope and 
in national significance than anything he had 
ever handled in business. In addition to 
the lack of privacy both in his public and 
private life, the public official must stand 
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ready to see his administrative actions scru- 
tinized severely in the white heat of public 
debate. 

Why do business men take political jobs 
in Washington? As one former assistant 
secretary soberly looking back upon his 
tour of duty expressed it: “one would 
not trade close associaiion with present 
and past history for all the money in the 
world, nor would one want to do it per- 
manently for the same compensation. The 
mere opportunity for contact, even though 
perhaps usually casual, with the country’s 
leadership is satisfying to one’s self-respect 
and constitutes adequate compensation to 
any man who wants above all else to be 
of some service to his country.” 


Francis J. CorrIGAn 
Saint Louis University 


CONFLICT WITHIN THE AFL. By James 
O. Morris, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 319 pp. $5 


The struggle within the AFL between 
industrial unionism and craft unionism is 
a much-told tale. Most such studies are 
restricted to the period of the great split 
in the Federation. Professor Morris has 
made a much more complete study of the 
problem, going back to the beginning of 
the century. This is a well documented 
and very readable book. Morris puts re- 
sponsibility for the split in the 1930s 
squarely on the shoulders of the craft 
union leaders in the old Federation. The 
vacillation and even the naiveté of Wil- 
liam Green leave him open to a share in 
the blame. Green’s leadership emerges as 
at least incredibly unrealistic. As late as 
1930 he wrote to Henry Ford that he had 
always been under the impression that 
Ford “conceded the right of a worker to 
belong to a Trade-Union, if he so desired, 
and to enjoy this right without discrimi- 
nation on the part of the employers of 
labor.” Green’s effort to have manage- 
ment in the mass production industries in- 
vite unions into their plants, rather than 
to push a vigorous effort to organize, is 
further proof that he was not the man of 
the hour. What Morris mentions, but does 
not stress, should be kept in mind: the 
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19th century was strewn with the bones of 
many labor federations. The AFL was 
the first successful one. In 1935 the House 
of Labor was still haunted by the ghost 
of the Knights of Labor. 
STEPHEN F, LATCHForp, S.J. 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


MEN AND THEIR WORK. By Everett C. 
Hughes. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
184 pp. $4 
It is generally assumed that what men 

do profoundly affects the course of their 
lives, their social attitudes, aspirations and 
satisfactions. But in an open-class society, 
characterized by an ever-increasing multi- 
plicity of occupations and rapid division of 
labor, how does an individual find a place 
and an identity in the world of work? How 
and why do categories of workers attempt 
to achieve the status of professions? How 
do various occupational groups seek to con- 
trol the terms and conditions of their 
work? 

In a series of stimulating essays, Prof. 
Hughes gives us some of the answers while 
providing suggestive leads for studying 
others. Since these essays deal primarily 
with insights and ideas growing out of re- 
search, they should prove especially help- 
ful in enlarging the outlook and scope of 
future studies. 


THE FERTILITY OF AMERICAN WOM- 
EN. By Wilson H. Grabill, Clyde V. 
Kiser, and Pascal K. Whelpton. Wiley, 
New York, 448 pp. $9.50 

THE OLDER POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Henry D. Shel- 
don. Wiley, New York, 223 pp. $6 
These two additions to the Census 

Monograph Series will be widely wel- 

comed by students in the social sciences, 

for they make readily available a wealth 
of information from census reports and 
other pertinent sources concerning impor- 
tant population trends and characteristics. 

The volume dealing with fertility covers 
trends in reproduction since Colonial times ; 
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it is also concerned with past and present 
variations in fertility rates in terms of 
urban-rural residence, color, nativity, age, 
socio-economic status, and so on. Its care- 
fully written, fact-filled pages are a high 
tribute to the judgment and skill of the 
authors. 


Sheldon’s monograph on the older popu- 
lation is especially apposite at the present 
time when current interest focuses on the 
aged and their place in our society. Ex- 
amining the position of older people as 
reflected in such characteristics as employ- 
ment, living arrangements and income, the 
monograph also traces the development of 
this position as indicated by changes in 
these characteristics with age. Thanks to 
this careful summation of pertinent data, 
we now have available a factual basis for 
gauging, to some extent at least, the im- 
pact on our society of the growing num- 
ber and proportion of the older people in 
our population, 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL PRONOUNCE- 
MENTS, LEO XIII to PIUS XII, 1878- 
1957. Compiled by Sister M. Claudia, 
I.H.M. Kennedy, New York, 216 pp. 
$6.50 


Over 750 papal documents, including 
all the encyclicals from 1878 to June 2, 
1957, are listed (alphabetically by title, 
i.e, the first words of original text) and 
briefly abstracted in this dictionary. The 
compiler, the librarian of Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, made her selections par- 
tially on the basis of requests received for 
information but also with a desire to re- 
flect the scope of papal teaching. Included 
in each entry are cross references to com- 
monly-used titles, date, audience, and 
word count (estimate of original text) 
for the pronouncement. Designation of 
sources for each entry includes English 
translations where available and a few 
French. <A _ section on papal documents 
collections and a chronological list of the 
book’s entries precede the index, which 
appears to be inadequate because for the 
most part its “subject entries ure neces- 
sarily limited to the general content of the 
documents listed.” 


JUNE, 1959 


... just a few things 
(Continued from Page 251) 

3. That the objectives of economic 
assistance to low-income countries 
should emphasize the national purpose 
of the United States to further the ends 
of social justice in the world communi- 
ty. 

4. That social and fiscal reforms 
necessary to further the ends of social 
justice and sound development should 
be pursued vigorously. 

§. That an inseparable part of our 
foreign program should be a more ef- 
fective communication of United States 
objectives in the economic assistance 
program, both here and in the overseas 
information program. 


The specific contribution, the one 
giving its “Christian” tone to the State- 
ment of the CAIP’s Committee on 
Economic Life, is found in the para- 
graph declaring: 

Foreign economic assistance should 
clearly manifest our positive national 
purpose as being motivated by our sense 
of moral obligation in the name of social 
justice, a factor unfortunately obscured by 
the present structure of MSP. As a 
country blessed with an abundance of re- 
sources, we must recognize economic aid 
as simply our particular contribution 
toward the enhancement of the common 
good or general welfare of the community 
of nations. Economic assistance should 
therefore be channeled to underdeveloped 
countries, whether allied with us or not, 
for the primary purpose of promoting 
their social and economic development. 

Mr. Justice Douglas stated a pro- 
found but commonplace fact when he 
noted that “we are a religious people 
whose institutions suppose a Supreme 
Being.” America would be untrue to 
her historic conception of her own mis- 
sion, were she to show herself abashed 
to admit that she gives of her super- 
fluities precisely because others are in 
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need and because—since “‘all men are 
created equal”—the goods of the earth 
are created for all. The Christian, de- 
clared the late Pope Pius XII, “can- 
not remain indifferent to the evolution 
of the world.” And this by reason of 


specifically religious reasons: 


All men are his brothers, not only in vir- 
tue of their common origin and their par- 
ticipation in the same nature but also, 
in a more pressing way, in virtue of their 
common calling to the supernatural life. 
Did someone mention “give away 
Was his name Ananias? 


Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


programs?” 


Letters 


Correction 


I congratulate the Editor upon the spe- 
cial number of SOCIAL ORDER which has 
been published in honor of our great 
friend, Goetz Briefs. Everything in this 
Festschrift seems to me altogether worthy 
of the man in whose honor it has been 
written. 


There is just one little point concern- 
ing myself which worries me. In the Ed- 
itor’s introduction, he attributes to “even 
so unblemished a _ patriot as Wilhelm 
Roepke” a design for “a political decen- 
tralization for Germany that would have 
meant a return to the pre-1848 jigsaw puz- 
zle of free cities and small principalities.” 
| feel, however, that in this one instance 
the Editor is a little less than just toward 
me. Not sharing, in the midst of the 
Swiss “jigsaw” of free cities and minute 
cantons like Zug, his contempt for politi- 
cal decentralization, I would not regard 
it a “blemish” to have advocated a similar 
thing for Germany in 1945, But since 
evidently it is assumed that it is, I feel 
that I should ask for a more correct view 
of my real proposals for post-war Ger- 
many. 

In the American edition of my book on 
Germany The Solution of the German 
Problem, (New York, 1947) you will find 
at the end the outline of a program of 
political, social and economic reconstruc- 
tion which is so far from being utopian 
that, with only minor alterations, it has 
been carried out since 1948. This program 
had been outlined first in German and 
published in the beginning of 1947 in the 
Neue Ziircher Zeiting wnder the title 
“Deutschlands Zukunft.” I am not one 
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to brag about my role in the reconstruc- 
tion of post-war Germany but if, instead 
of being simply ignored, it is even pre- 
sented as something which might be char- 
itably forgiven, you will excuse me for 
making a timid effort to put things right. 
There are very few things in my life 
upon which I am tempted to look back 
with something approaching satisfaction, 
but the very fact that I have been able to 
give some constructive ideas for the re- 
construction of Germany which have ac- 
tually been put into reality, I confess, this 
fact comforts me whenever I think of the 
many mistakes of my life. You will for- 
give me, therefore, for appearing some- 
what sensitive about the Editor’s state- 
ment. 
WILHELM ROPKE 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Professor Répke’s strictures are war- 
ranted; apologies are offered to a former 
teacher and an admired friend. The con- 
fusion resulted from a clumsy effort to 
note—in an all too cursory fashion—that 
in 1945 a politically strong Germany was 
viewed as a potential threat to Europe 
but that the nation’s recovery of her uni- 
versalist traditions has proved such a con- 
cern overzealous. 

It is embarrassing to the Editor that so 
essentially modest a person as Wilhelm 
Répke has been compelled to indicate his 
important role in Germany's postwar re- 
vival. The fact is of common knowledge 
in. informed circles. Only the space lini- 
tations of the May issue and its special 
character as a Festschrift honoring Goetz 
Briefs explains in part thts serious omis- 
-Ed, 
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